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Public  and  Semi-Public  Lands  of  Connecticut 

By  Philip  Laurance  Buttrick 

INTRODUCTION 

The  State  of  Connecticut  has  been  acquiring  lands  for  various 
public  purposes  since  Colonial  days  and  now  holds  title  to  some 
68,000  acres  of  land  within  its  own  borders,  and  the  towns,  cities 
and  counties  which  make  up  the  State,  own  some  44,000  acres  more. 
These  112,000  acres  may  be  called  the  public  lands  or  the  public 
reservations  of  the  State.  There  are  in  addition  some  78,000  acres 
titles  to  which  are  vested  in  public  service  corporations,  educational 
institutions  or  trusteeships  of  various  kinds  which  are  largely  used 
for  public  purposes  under  some  form  of  public  control  or  are  by 
terms  of  the  trusteeship  dedicated  to  public  use.  Such  lands  may 
be  called  semi-public  lands. 

This  makes  approximately  190,000  acres  or  nearly  300  square 
miles  of  public  and  semi-public  land  and  amounts  to  nearly  six 
per  cent  of  the  land  area  of  the  State.  It  is  used  for  such  various 
purposes  as  watershed  protection,  forest  production,  game  preser- 
vation, transportation,  public  security,  public  health  and  public 
recreation.  While  this  area  is,  considering  the  size  of  the  State, 
considerable  in  itself,  the  percentage  is  much  smaller  than  that  of 
the  similar  lands  of  many  other  states  and  somewhat  smaller  than 
for  the  country  as  a  whole.  As  population,  wealth  and  the  com- 
plexity of  government  increase,  the  necessity  for  public  lands  for 
most  purposes  tends  to  become  greater  and  the  amount  in  conse- 
quence to  increase.     This  will  doubtless  be  the  case  in  Connecticut. 

In  view  of  its  interest  in  the  conservation  of  forests,  water 
supplies,  wild  life  and  natural  scenery  and  in  the  development  of 
outdoor  recreation,  the  Directors  of  the  Connecticut  Forest  and 
Park  Association  instructed  the  writer  to  prepare  a  map  of  the 
State  showing  these  public  and  semi-public  areas,  and  to  furnish 
a  report  upon  them,  with  a  view  to  informing  the  public  of  the 
extent  and  development  of  such  lands  and  thus  to  aid  in  the  formu- 
lation of  a  sound  state  and  local  public  land  policy.  Publication 
of  this  report  and  map  by  the  Connecticut  Geological  and  Natural 
History  Survey  is  by  arrangement  with  the  Association. 

The  Connecticut  Forest  and  Park  Association  is  a  voluntary 
organization  founded  in  1895.  It  now  has  some  1,500  members. 
Its  purpose  is  to  aid  in  the  development  of  the  forest  and  other 
natural  resources  of  Connecticut.  Its  headquarters  are  at  215 
Church  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn.  The  Geological  and  Natural 
History  Survey  is  a  state  agency. 
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In  this  report  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  map  or  study  land 
used  exclusively  for  sites  for  public  buildings  or  such  lands  as 
may  have  reverted  to  towns  for  non-payment  of  taxes — the  latter 
being  usually  held  only  for  sale.  In  all  probability  certain  other 
small  areas  have  been  omitted  because  no  report  of  their  existence 
has  been  received.  Only  such  land  leased  for  public  purposes  is 
discussed  or  shown  on  the  map  as  is  under  such  long  lease  as  to  be 
practically  publicly  owned. 

Map  13  has  been  prepared  from  information  supplied  by  the 
various  public  agencies,  institutions  and  corporations  owning  or 
having  charge  of  the  lands  in  question.  These  data  were  first 
plotted  on  the  topographic  sheets  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  and  then  redrafted  on  a  base  map  of  the  State  to  the  scale 
of  1  to  125,000.  Further  reduction  for  publication  purposes  has 
been  effected  by  printing  and  engraving  processes  to  a  scale  of  1  to 
250,000.  This  amounts  to  about  one  inch  to  four  miles,  a  square 
inch  of  map  surface  covering  approximately  2,500  acres.  Areas 
given  in  the  various  tables  are  in  part  from  planimeter  measure- 
ments made  upon  the  topographic  sheets  and  in  part  from  data 
supplied  by  those  having  the  lands  in  charge  or  from  reports  of 
the  State  Tax  Commissioner.  In  nearly  all  cases  the  source,  and 
where  known  the  date  of  acreage  is  mentioned.  General  notes  at 
the  head  of  the  tables  indicate  procedure  used  in  compilation  of 
statistical  material. 

The  work  of  compiling  the  information  was  carried  on  by  cor- 
respondence and  by  office  visits  and  field  trips.  Locations  and 
boundaries  are  believed  to  be  as  correct  as  the  small  scale  and  the 
unsatisfactory  condition  of  some  of  the  original  data  allows,  but 
cannot  in  the  nature  of  the  case  be  guaranteed.  Certain  areas 
because  of  their  small  size  cannot  be  shown  to  scale  but  are  repre- 
sented by  conventional  signs. 

In  preparing  the  report  the  attempt  has  been  to  present  a  concise 
description  of  the  various  types  of  lands  involved,  together  with  a 
discussion  of  the  reasons  for  their  acquisition,  their  function,  rela- 
tion to  each  other  and  to  private  lands  and  to  suggest  desirable 
future  developments  and  policies.  In  dealing  with  requirements 
for  future  park  space,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  prepare  a 
unified  discussion  of  all  parks  separate  from  the  discussion  of 
individual  parks,  and  from  the  generalized  summary  of  suggestions 
as  to  a  state  public  land  policy.  Individual  areas  are  not  specifically 
described.  To  do  so  would  largely  duplicate  existing  publications 
which  are  referred  to  in  the  text  or  footnotes.  State  documents 
have  of  course  been  freely  drawn  upon  and  wherever  possible,  the 
point  of  view  of  the  officials  concerned  with  management  of  the 
lands  involved  has  been  sought  and  the  statements  made  are 
believed  in  general  to  reflect  the  opinions  of  those  most  closely  in 
touch  with  the  activities  of  public  land  acquisition  and  management. 
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The  writer,  however,  assumes  full  responsibility  for  conclusions 
which  may  be  at  variance  from  those  officially  connected  with  state 
organizations. 

No  study  of  this  kind  can  be  carried  on  entirely  without  assis- 
tance, and  the  writer  gratefully  acknowledged  the  help  of  state,  city 
and  town  officials  who  have  supplied  the  data  for  this  study,  and  is 
deeply  indebted  to  his  associates,  permanent  and  temporary,  on 
the  staff  of  the  Connecticut  Forest  and  Park  Association  for  much 
careful  and  not  always  interesting  work  in  assembling  and  tabu- 
lating data. 

Special  note  should  be  made  of  the  services  of  Messrs.  Laurence 
E.  Skellinger  and  A.  S.  Brigham  for  field  work,  and  of  Mr. 
Frederick  L.  Coe,  Engineer  for  the  New  Haven  City  Park  Com- 
mission, for  drafting  of  the  large  map  and  various  outline  maps  and 
charts  in  the  body  of  the  report.  The  careful  work  of  Miss 
Pauline  Spencer,  Office  Secretary  of  the  Association,  in  computa- 
tion and  typing  is  gratefully  acknowledged,  and  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Robert  M.  Ross,  who  joined  the  staff  of  the  Association  as 
Forester  late  in  the  work  of  preparing  the  report,  has  been  invalu- 
able in  final  details  and  preparation  for  the  press. 

For  work  on  special  features  of  the  report  thanks  are  due  to 
Professor  Roscoe  H.  Suttie,  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of 
Yale  University,  for  assistance  in  regard  to  water  supply  problems ; 
to  Mr.  Elwyn  A.  King,  Research  Assistant,  Yale  Law  School,  for 
legal  studies  in  connection  with  public  beach  rights;  to  Mr.  R. 
Clifford  Hall,  of  the  United  States  Forest  Service  Taxation  Inquiry, 
for  assistance  in  regard  to  taxation  matters ;  and  to  Mr.  G.  Harold 
Pimm,  of  New  Haven,  for  supplying  results  of  his  careful  compu- 
tations as  to  future  population  of  Connecticut. 

Among  the  state  officials,  special  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Albert 
M.  Turner,  Field  Secretary,  Connecticut  State  Park  and  Forest 
Commission,  for  assistance  in  compiling  information  regarding 
State  Parks  and  for  many  valuable  suggestions  regarding  the  work 
as  a  whole ;  to  Mr.  Austin  F.  Hawes,  State  Forester,  for  similar 
assistance  in  regard  to  State  Forests;  to  Mr.  George  S.  Godard, 
State  Librarian,  for  much  historical  material  and  assistance  in 
collecting  local  information.  Extremely  valuable  and  constructive 
criticisms  have  been  afforded  by  Professor  H.  H.  Chapman,  Presi- 
dent, Commission  on  Forests  and  Wild  Life,  and  by  Mr.  Walter  O. 
Filley,  Forester,  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 


PUBLIC  LAND  OWNERSHIP  IN  AMERICA 

In  order  to  form  an  understanding  of  public  land  matters  it  is 
worth  while  to  state  briefly  the  history  of  land  ownership  in 
America. 

The  American  Indian  did  not  recognize  private  ownership  of 
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land ;  each  tribe  had  its  own  hunting  ground  as  common  property 
of  all  members  of  the  tribe,  which  defended  or  extended  these 
hunting  grounds  by  warfare.  The  early  explorers  claimed  title  to 
lands  by  right  of  discovery  in  the  name  of  their  various  sovereigns, 
who  in  turn  claimed  personal  ownership  of  such  lands.  When 
settlement  in  what  is  now  the  United  States  began,  these  sovereigns 
made  grants  to  various  companies,  colonies  or  individuals,  leaving 
to  them  the  task  of  dispossessing  the  Indians  by  whatever  means 
seemed  suited  to  the  occasion.  Sometimes  this  was  by  conquest; 
sometimes  by  purchase  from  the  tribe.  The  various  colonies 
granted  title  to  lands  to  individuals,  settlers  or  land  companies, 
but  title  to  unappropriated  lands  remained  with  the  sovereign  of 
the  mother  country,  passing,  however,  to  the  colonies  themselves 
when  they  became  independent. 

Title  to  unappropriated  lands  in  most  of  the  territory  not  part 
of  the  original  thirteen  states  came  by  various  means  to  reside  in 
the  Federal  Government,  which  disposed  of  the  greater  portion  of 
it  through  sales,  grants,  under  homestead  laws  and  the  like.  How- 
ever, title  to  large  areas  in  the  far  western  states  still  rests  in  the 
Federal  Government  and  out  of  it  have  been  created  the  National 
Forests,  Parks  and  Indian  Reservations,  and  certain  other  Federal 
reservations.  The  remaining  portion  which  is  not  organized  into 
definite  reserves  is  known  as  the  Public  Domain  and  may  at  any 
time  pass  into  private  ownership  through  purchase,  homestead 
entry  or  the  like.  However,  since  most  of  it  is  semi-desert  land 
of  very  little  value  except  for  grazing,  much  of  it  will  probably 
always  remain  in  public  ownership.  At  present  it  is  under  no  form 
of  administration,  but  will  probably  eventually  be  organized  as 
grazing  reserves  under  some  form  of  Federal  administration 
analogous  to  that  of  the  National  Forests.  In  most  of  the  eastern 
states  all  but  an  insignificant  portion  of  the  former  public  lands 
whether  national,  state  or  locally  held  have  passed  into  private 
ownership. 

Until  less  than  a  half  century  ago,  the  land  policy  of  the  Federal 
Government  as  well  as  the  states  and  smaller  political  units,  was 
to  dispose  of  public  lands,  either  for  the  purpose  of  securing  reve- 
nue or  to  encourage  settlement.  About  that  time  it  began  to  be 
evident  that  in  order  to  carry  on  the  business  of  government  and  to 
provide  for  public  welfare,  political  units  from  the  largest  to  the 
smallest  must  themselves  in  some  degree  be  permanent  land  owners. 
Disposal  of  public  lands  consequently  has  been  gradually  curtailed, 
only  those  now  being  disposed  of  which  it  is  thought  to  be  to 
public  advantage  to  have  in  private  ownership.  Furthermore, 
political  units  are  finding  it  necessary  or  at  least  desirable  to 
re-acquire  by  gifts,  by  direct  purchase  or  under  power  of  eminent 
domain,  lands  which  they  once  disposed  of  but  now  need  for  public 
purposes.     Public  lands  may  therefore  be  either  organized  and  set 
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aside  for  specific  public  purposes  as  permanent  public  property, 
or  unorganized  pending  decision  as  to  whether  they  should  pass 
into  private  ownership  or  be  definitely  set  aside  for  a  specific  public 
purpose.  As  the  necessity  for  retaining  portions  of  the  unorgan- 
ized public  lands  for  public  use  became  evident  those  portions  were 
reserved,  as  the  legal  phrase  went,  from  sale  or  other  disposition, 
hence,  came  the  terms  forest  reservations,  military  reservations 
and  the  like.  Lands  intended  to  be  later  disposed  of  were  called 
unreserved.  Hence  the  term  public  reservations  is  somewhat  mis- 
leading when  applied  to  lands  acquired  from  private  sources  for 
specific  public  purposes  and  it  is  better  to  call  them  by  names 
corresponding  to  their  function. 


REASONS  FOR  PUBLIC  LAND  OWNERSHIP 

Although  the  retention  or  acquisition  of  lands  for  public  pur- 
poses on  a  considerable  scale  is  recent,  realization  of  the  need  for 
some  land  remaining  in  public  ownership  for  specific  purposes 
began  long  ago. 

The  Federal  Government  early  in  its  history  realized  the  neces- 
sity of  owning  land  for  military  posts,  lighthouse  sites  and  the  like, 
and  cities,  towns  and  states  early  found  it  in  their  interest  to  own 
the  ground  upon  which  their  public  buildings,  schools  and  the  like 
are  constructed.  In  recent  years  it  has  become  evident  that  the 
public  must  own  or  control  considerable  areas  of  land  for  satis- 
factory functioning  of  its  penal,  health,  educational  and  similar 
institutions. 

Still  more  recently  through  necessity  it  has  become  the  practice 
for  municipalities  to  own  outright  or  to  assert  control  with  the  aid 
of  state  legislative  action  over  large  land  areas  about  the  head- 
waters of  streams  and  around  reservoirs  in  order  to  secure  pure 
and  adequate  water  supplies. 

A  growing  realization  of  the  necessity  of  providing  for  public 
health  through  the  development  of  outdoor  public  recreational 
areas  and  the  prevention  of  destruction  of  natural  scenery  with  its 
frequent  attendant  loss  of  real  estate,  social  or  historic  values  had 
dictated  the  establishment  of  public  parks,  local,  state  and  national. 

The  regulation  of  stream  flow  and  the  production  of  timber,  a 
necessary  crop  which  apparently  cannot  be  produced  on  an  adequate 
scale  by  private  capital,  are  more  and  more  necessitating  the  estab- 
lishment of  publicly  owned  forests.  Public  ownership  of  large 
forest  areas  is  an  established  policy  of  European  governments  and 
is  coming  more  and  more  to  be  adopted  by  the  national  and  state 
governments  in  America. 

In  order  to  prevent  extermination  of  wild  life,  public  game  or 
hunting  reserves  are  being  created  here  and  there,  but  more  often 
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wild  life  conservation  is  secured  on  public  lands  devoted  primarily 
either  to  forest,  park  or  watershed  protection  purposes. 

Another  class  of  public  lands  is  devoted  to  transportation  pur- 
poses. The  majority  of  highways  are  legally  public  rights-of-way 
over  privately  owned  lands,  but  the  gradual  growth  of  public 
authority  over  them  and  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  new  roads  are 
built  upon  land  purchased  or  taken  under  power  of  eminent  domain 
places  them  to  all  intents  and  purposes  in  the  category  of  public 
land  as  are  public  docks,  wharfs  and  airports. 

Certain  other  lands  such  as  those  possessed  by  chartered  corpo- 
rations supplying  public  water  supplies,  endowed  educational  insti- 
tutions and  the  like,  since  they  are  devoted  to  public  purposes^  of 
one  kind  or  another  and  are  under  a  certain  and  perhaps  growing 
measure  of  public  control,  may  be  classed  as  semi-public  lands. 

The  acquisition  of  all  classes  of  public  lands  has  come  about 
from  reasons  of  public  necessity,  rather  than  under  any  theory  as 
to  the  State's  function  as  a  land  holder — still  less  any  idea  of 
socialization  of  land  resources.  Despite  the  fact  that  occasional 
tracts,  generally  those  used  for  park  purposes,  would  command 
high  prices  for  commercial  enterprises,  and  their  acquisition  or 
retention  by  the  public  has  often  been  bitterly  fought  by  those 
interested  in  private  profit,  the  great  bulk  of  publicly  owned  lands 
would  be  unsuited  for  permanent  revenue  production  under  private 
ownership. 

The  acquisition  of  lands  for  all  public  purposes  seems  destined 
to  increase  by  reason  of  public  necessity.  The  amount  so  owned 
is  even  now  large,  being  largest  in  the  western  states  where  most 
of  it  is  the  property  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  has  always 
been  publicly  owned.  In  the  East,  on  the  contrary,  the  majority 
of  publicly  owned  land  is  the  property  of  the  states  and  local 
political  units  and  has  been  more  or  less  recently  acquired  by  pur- 
chase. However,  particularly  in  New  England,  small  areas  of 
common  lands  set  apart  at  the  organization  of  towns  often  exist  in 
the  shape  of  public  squares  or  "greens."  Common  lands  are  less 
important  or  non-existent  elsewhere  in  America.1 


METHODS  OF  PUBLIC  LAND  ACQUISITION 

Lands  in  private  ownership  may  be  acquired  for  public  purposes 
in  the  following  ways : 

(1)  By  direct  purchase.  This  is  the  most  common  method. 
The  transaction  does  not  differ  from  that  between  two  private 

1  Common  land  and  public  land  are  not  strictly  the  same.  Common  land  is  theoreti- 
cally the  joint  and  undivided  property  of  all  or  part  of  the  citizens  of  a  community, 
each  one  having  the  right  to  share  in  its  products  or  resources.  Public  land  is  the 
property  of  a  community  organized  as  a  political  entity.  Since  such  common  land  as 
remains  in  Connecticut  is  managed  essentially  as  public  land,  the  distinction  is  of  little 
practical  importance  in  this  state,  or  indeed  in  America.  In  Europe  it  is  often  quite 
important. 
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parties,  except  that  the  state  must  usually  be  more  careful  to  see 
that  a  perfect  title  exists  than  a  private  individual  always  needs 
to  be. 

(2)  By  right  of  eminent  domain,  or  condemnation  as  it  is 
sometimes  called.  All  political  units  have  this  inherent  right  of 
taking  possession  of  private  lands  for  public  purposes,  under  pro- 
cess of  law,  from  owners  unwilling  to  sell.  Compensation  is 
awarded  the  owner  by  a  court  or  especially  appointed  jury  or  board 
of  appraisers,  the  procedure  differing  in  different  states  or  political 
units  within  the  state. 

This  power  is  sometimes  granted  to  boards  or  commissions 
charged  to  acquire  lands  for  specific  purposes,  such  as  park  boards, 
and  sometimes  it  can  only  be  used  by  vote  of  a  state  legislature  or 
local  governing  body. 

In  Connecticut  the  right  is  conferred  upon  the  State  Park  and 
Forest  Commission  (for  parks  only)  and  the  State  Highway 
Department  for  highways.  State  institutions  and  the  military 
department  do  not  have  the  right  in  their  own  name  and  may 
exercise  it  only  through  the  general  state  government.  Counties 
also  have  it  for  building  sites. 

Certain  cities  have  charter  provisions  permitting  its  use  for 
acquiring  watershed  lands  or  parks  directly  by  vote  of  park  com- 
mission or  water  board.  In  others  it  must  be  by  vote  of  the  town 
or  municipal  authorities. 

(3)  By  gifts.  In  most  states  enabling  acts  have  been  passed 
permitting  the  state,  through  its  various  commissions,  to  accept 
gifts  for  specific  purposes.  These  gifts  may  be  from  one  political 
division  to  another.  Connecticut  has  received  many  valuable  gifts 
of  park  and  forest  land  and  some  for  other  purposes. 

(4)  For  non-payment  of  taxes.  There  is  to  be  found  in  the 
laws  of  all  the  states,  in  different  words  in  different  states,  a 
provision  to  the  effect  that  taxes  shall  be  a  first  and  prior  lien 
upon  all  real  estate,  superior  to  all  other  liens  and  encumbrances.1 
This  provision  means  that  the  taxing  body  can  foreclose  on  real 
estate  for  non-payment  of  taxes,  and  the  state,  county,  or  town 
may  acquire  title  as  a  result  of  such  foreclosures.  These  powers 
may,  of  course,  be  hedged  about  by  a  great  many  provisions  and 
legal  delays  in  some  states,  and  in  other  states  may  not  generally 
be  exercised,  but  in  all  states  they  exist  and  may  be  put  into  force 
if  required.  Land  coming  into  the  possession  of  taxing  bodies  by 
reason  of  failure  to  pay  taxes  is  apt  to  be  of  little  value,  but  might 
be  useful  in  building  up  publicly  owned  forests.  Certain  states, 
such  as  Michigan,  have  established  state  forests  on  such  land. 

In  Connecticut  there  are  large  areas  of  woodland,  usually  cut- 
over  or  badly  burned,  well  adapted  for  state  forest  and  occasionally 

1  Leonard,  J.  L.  Delinquent  Taxes,  a  Doctor's  dissertation,  Yale  1929,  p.  108,  mss. 
copy  in  University  Library. 
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for  state  park,  town  forest,  or  other  public  purpose,  in  arrears  for 
taxes  for  as  many  as  fifteen  years.  According  to  the  Connecticut 
Tax  Commissioner,2  there  were,  during  the  twelve  months  ended 
March  31,  1927,  1,633  tax  liens  discharged  by  abatement  of  taxes, 
76  outlawed  by  reason  of  the  expiration  of  fifteen  years  from  the 
date  of  recording  the  lien,  and  98  foreclosed.  It  is  quite  probable 
that  many  of  the  liens  discharged  by  abatement  of  taxes  should 
rather  have  gone  through  foreclosures,  and  certainly  all  of  the 
liens  outlawed  should  have  been  so  treated.  Here  apparently  lies 
at  least  one  opportunity  for  building  up  state  forests.  Present 
procedure  for  sale  of  lands,  in  arrears  for  taxes  (Sees.  1300-1306 
General  Statutes3)  does  not  facilitate  acquisition  of  delinquent  prop- 
erty by  the  State  or  local  political  units  for  public  purposes.  Pos- 
sibly further  legislation  should  be  passed  to  facilitate  acquisition  of 
such  lands,  both  by  way  of  increasing  the  authority  of  the  State 
purchasing  agencies  and  of  compelling  local  authorities  to  foreclose 
tax  liens  on  such  property  as  the  State  might  wish  to  acquire. 


METHODS  OF  FINANCING  PUBLIC  LANDS 
ACQUISITIONS 

When  lands  are  acquired  for  public  purposes  either  by  purchase 
or  power  of  eminent  domain,  they  must  be  paid  for  out  of  the  public 
treasury.  There  are  four  usual  ways  in  which  this  is  done:  first, 
by  direct  appropriation  from  sums  in  the  treasury;  second,  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  bonds  issued  for  the  purpose;  third, 
from  a  fixed  percentage  of  the  tax  receipts  set  aside  by  law  for  a 
purchase  fund;  fourth,  direct  assessment  of  purchase  price  upon 
surrounding  property  holders  whom  it  is  assumed  will  be  financially 
benefited  by  public  ownership.  This  last  method  is  usually 
employed  only  in  the  case  of  proposed  small  parks  or  play  grounds 
in  large  cities. 

In  Connecticut  the  methods  employed  by  the  state  and  local 
communities  to  finance  land  acquisitions  have  in  recent  years  dif- 
fered considerably  and  will,  therefore,  be  discussed  separately. 

Financing  of  State  Land  Purchases 

It  has  been  for  the  past  ten  years  the  policy  of  the  Connecticut 
State  Government  to  pay  all  its  expenses  from  current  revenues 
derived  from  taxation.  Funds  for  land  acquisition  projects  have 
been  appropriated  from  tax  moneys  in  the  State  treasury  under 
special  acts  passed  by  the  General  Assembly.  Usually,  appropria- 
tions are  made  to  the  various  state  boards  and  commissions  pur- 


2  State  of  Connecticut  Tax  Commissioner:  Information  relative  to  the  assessment  and 
collection  of  taxes,  1927,  Public  document  No.  48,  Taxation  document  No.  227,  Hartford, 
Dec.   1927,  p.   12-14. 

3  References  to  General  Statutes  are  all  to  1918  revision  unless  otherwise  noted. 
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chasing  lands  more  or  less  continuously,  for  expenditure  on  such 
acquisition  projects  as  they  deem  advisable.  Occasionally  laws 
are  passed  directing  them  to  purchase  certain  tracts  at  a  price  not 
to  exceed  the  amount  appropriated  in  the  law.  Usually,  separate 
appropriations  are  made  for  purchase  of  land  and  for  its  develop- 
ment, care,  and  maintenance;  occasionally  purchase  and  develop- 
ment appropriations  are  combined.  Appropriations  are  made  at 
each  session  of  the  Assembly  which  meets  every  other  year,  and 
are  usually  expendable  only  during  the  next  biennial  period,  the 
state  fiscal  year  beginning  on  July  1.  Occasionally  appropriations 
are  made  available  till  expended. 

The  purchase  of  lands  from  the  proceeds  of  issuance  of  bonds 
differs  in  no  way  from  that  of  direct  appropriation,  except  as 
to  the  source  of  funds.  In  the  past  the  State  has  issued  bonds 
for  the  financing  of  public  improvements;  sometimes  these  have 
been  for  specific  projects,  sometimes  for  general  purposes,  the 
proceeds  being  distributed  to  different  projects  by  legislative  action. 

There  are  many  arguments  pro  and  con  for  the  issuance  of 
bonds  for  public  improvements.  Arguments  against  the  practice 
are :  It  is  such  an  easy  method  of  public  finance  that  there  is  grave 
danger  of  unwise  expenditures  or  that  when  bonds  are  finally  paid 
off  the  interest  and  other  charges  frequently  double  the  final  cost 
of  the  improvements,  and  often  interest  is  still  being  paid  on  the 
bonds  long  after  the  improvements  which  they  financed  have  been 
worn  out.  Arguments  in  favor  of  their  issuance  are  that  the 
attempt  to  pay  for  improvements  out  of  current  revenue  either  puts 
an  undue  strain  upon  the  taxpayers  for  a  short  period  for  things 
which  are  useful  for  a  long  one,  or  that  the  impossibility  of  financ- 
ing them  at  all  out  of  current  taxation  results  in  the  improvements 
not  being  carried  out. 

In  discussing  the  matter  for  a  particular  project  it  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  determine  two  factors :  ( 1 )  Can  the  improvement  be 
financed  from  current  taxation  without  undue  strain  upon  the 
taxpayers  or  the  neglect  of  other  equally  important  public  projects? 
(2)  Will  the  life  of  the  improvement  outlast  the  life  of  the  bonds, 
or  will  taxpayers  of  fifty  years  hence  be  paying  interest  on  bonds 
for  improvements  for  which  they  have  derived  no  benefit? 

In  the  case  of  purchases  of  land  for  forests,  parks  and  other 
land  projects  where  it  is  expected  that  the  lands  will  remain  perma- 
nent public  property,  certainly  their  public  value  will  long  outlast 
the  life  of  any  bonds  likely  to  be  issued.  Another  argument 
introduced  by  those  favoring  issuance  of  bonds  for  land  acquisition 
is  that  the  constant  increase  of  land  prices  is  certain  to  outrun  the 
interest  on  bonds  and  that  it  is  practically  inevitable  that  sooner 
or  later  the  public  must  acquire  the  lands  in  question.1 


1  Specific   calculations   as   to   costs   where   this   has   happened    are   given    in   the    1926 
Report,  Connecticut  Park  and  Forest  Commission,  pages  13  and  14. 
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Judged  solely  upon  its  merits  as  a  method  of  financing  the 
acquisition  of  large  land  areas  that  Connecticut  should  acquire,  the 
use  of  bonding  is  to  be  recommended  over  direct  appropriations. 
However,  it  is  thought  that  issuance  of  bonds  for  such  purposes 
might  encourage  this  method  for  the  financing  of  other  expendi- 
tures of  the  State  which  should  come  out  of  current  revenue ;  hence, 
it  is  the  present  policy  of  the  State  to  avoid  bond  issues  for  any 
purpose. 

Financing  Local  Public  Land  Purchases 

In  the  case  of  cities  and  towns,  bonding  is  perhaps  the  most 
common  method  of  purchasing  lands  for  public  purposes.  Local 
budgets  are  generally  adjusted  to  the  tax  rate  and  land  purchases 
are  regarded  as  extraordinary  expenses;  hence,  tax  funds  are  not 
apt  to  be  available  for  this  purpose.  Usually,  bonds  are  issued 
for  specific  purchase  projects. 

General  laws  regarding  bonding  by  towns,  cities,  boroughs  or 
other  local  units,  Sections  440-441,  General  Statutes  and  amend- 
ments given  in  Chapters  108,  Public  Acts  1919,  263,  Public  Acts 
1921,  111,  Public  Acts  1923,  164,  Public  Acts  1925,  5,  Public  Acts 
1927.  Under  Section  5178,  General  Statutes,  counties  appear  to 
have  power  to  bond  themselves  for  land  purchase.  (See  County 
Owned  Lands,  page  73.) 

In  New  Haven  and  perhaps  other  cities,  the  city  charter  gives 
the  Park  Commission  a  certain  percentage  of  the  general  tax 
income  for  park  purposes.  These  funds  may  apparently  be  used 
either  for  purchase  or  development.  This  method  of  financing 
park  work  has  the  advantage  of  supplying  a  more  or  less  fixed  and 
generally  mounting  sum  annually  and  if  the  tax  levy  is  large 
enough,  entirely  frees  the  Commission  from  dependence  upon 
annual  appropriations  which  are  apt  to  rest  more  or  less  on 
political  favor. 

TAXATION  OF  PUBLIC  LANDS 

Normally,  public  lands  are  not  subject  to  taxation.  However, 
when  one  political  unit,  largely  for  its  own  purposes  or  for  the 
benefit  of  the  entire  public,  owns  lands  within  another  political 
unit  taxes  may  be  paid,  as  for  instance  when  a  city  owns  water 
supply  land  in  a  rural  community  at  a  considerable  distance,  the 
reservoir  or  surrounding  lands  are  of  no  direct  and  only  remote 
indirect  benefit  to  the  rural  community.  In  such  cases  taxes  may 
be  paid  by  the  city  to  the  town. 

In  the  case  of  Federal  lands  within  states,  no  taxes  are  paid,  but 
in  the  case  of  National  Forests  the  counties  in  which  they  are 
located  receive  a  portion  of  the  gross  receipts  from  the  forests 
under  the  theory  that  they  are  entitled  to  a  greater  percentage  of 
the  returns  than  the  public  at  large. 
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In  Connecticut,  the  State  makes  a  grant  in  lieu  of  taxes  to  the 
towns  in  which  state  lands  other  than  highways  and  Indian  reser- 
vations and  lands  of  Connecticut  Agricultural  College  and  Experi- 
ment Station  are  located.  (Chapter  246,  Public  Acts  1925  and 
Chap.  312,  Public  Acts  1927.)  Under  this  law  such  state  lands  are 
valued  by  the  State  Tax  Commissioner  on  the  basis  of  value  of 
similar  land  used  for  agricultural  purposes  and  the  grant  is  paid 
from  state  funds  appropriated  biennially  by  the  General  Assembly 
for  the  purpose. 

The  law  works  very  well  for  lands  except  such  as  are  situated 
in  regions  of  land  valuable  for  real  estate,  where  it  is  often  felt 
that  the  towns  are  not  sufficiently  compensated.  Perhaps  a  change 
in  the  law  to  take  account  of  such  situations  would  overcome  objec- 
tions to  establishment  of  State  Parks  in  regions  of  high  land 
values. 

The  total  sum  paid  by  the  State  in  1926  amounted  to  $7,155.98, 
on  a  valuation  of  $431,529.41.  The  amounts  vary  from  11  cents 
to  $1,332.02.  In  1928  valuation  had  risen  to  $610,019,  the  grant 
to  $13,085.69.  The  minimum  remained  at  11  cents,  the  maximum 
increasing  to  $1,574.38.1 

Lands  owned  by  municipalities  for  water  supply  purposes  outside 
their  own  boundaries  are  exempt  from  taxation  when  the  town  in 
which  lands  are  located  have  rights  to  use  and  do  use  such  water 
supplies;  otherwise,  they  are  taxable.  (Section  1182,  General 
Statutes.)  In  practice  much  land  held  by  the  larger  cities  for 
water  supply  would  appear  to  be  taxable. 

Under  Section  1160,  General  Statutes,  all  other  public  lands  in 
the  State  whether  Federal,  state,  county  or  local  would  appear  to  be 
exempt  from  taxation. 

DISPOSAL  OF  PUBLIC  LANDS 

Unreserved  public  lands  may  pass  into  private  hands  by  sale, 
direct  grant  or  under  so-called  homestead  acts  by  which  persons 
acquire  title  by  residing  upon  them  for  a  certain  length  of  time 
and  carrying  out  certain  improvements.  Once  public  lands  have 
been  reserved,  set  aside  or  acquired  for  a  specific  purpose  they  are 
ordinarily  expected  to  be  held  for  public  use  for  all  time.  Occa- 
sionally if  the  need  for  their  use  ceases,  they  may  be  sold  or  granted 
to  private  parties  or  to  other  political  units. 

Usually  the  legislative  powers  have  carefully  guarded  the  right 
to  sale  of  lands  previously  purchased  or  set  aside  for  public  pur- 
poses, and  it  generally  requires  a  special  legislative  act  to  permit 
such  sales.  Occasionally,  however,  boards  or  commissions  have 
been  given  limited  powers  to  dispose  of  lands  under  their  juris- 

1  Taxation  Document  No.  220.  Rept.  of  the  Conn.  Tax  Commissioner  for  the  biennial 
period,  192S  and  1926.     Ibid.  No.  231,  1927  and  1928. 
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diction  but  no  longer  needed,  or,  more  frequently,  to  dispose  of 
lands  acquired  solely  in  order  to  secure  other  lands  needed,  as 
when  an  owner  is  willing  to  sell  all  but  not  part  of  a  tract. 

Commissions  are  sometimes  delegated  the  power  to  exchange 
lands  with  other  owners  in  order  to  secure  better  consolidation  or 
boundaries  for  public  lands.  Sometimes  a  political  unit  or  body 
has  the  so-called  "right  of  excess  condemnation,"  that  is,  the  right 
of  taking  by  eminent  domain  more  land  than  is  needed  for  a  given 
project,  in  order  to  secure  a  better  price,  or  because  the  precise  area 
needed  for  public  use  is  unknown,  or  so  that  it  may  control  more 
closely  the  future  development  of  lands  surrounding  a  tract  of 
public  land.  In  such  cases  few  obstacles  are  placed  in  the  way  of 
the  sale  of  lands  not  needed. 

This  power  of  excess  condemnation  is  apparently  not  recognized 
in  Connecticut  statutes  and  the  only  board  or  official  known  to  have 
statutory  power  to  sell  lands  is  the  State  Forester  who,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Park  and  Forest  Commission  and  the  State  Board 
of  Control,  may  sell  or  exchange  state  forest  land  (Chap.  118 
Public  Acts  1923).  The  act  is  designed  to  facilitate  consolidation 
of  State  Forests  but  has  not  so  far  been  used  extensively. 

It  is  regarded  as  doubtful  whether  in  this  State  a  public  sale  of 
lands  acquired  for  a  specific  public  purpose  under  power  of  emi- 
nent domain  would  be  legal  even  if  by  legislative  act.  If,  for 
example,  the  State  having  taken  lands  under  this  power  for  a  public 
park  no  longer  desired  to  use  them  for  that  purpose  and  wished  to 
dispose  of  them,  it  would  presumably  be  obliged  to  return  them 
again  to  the  former  owner  or  his  heirs,  either  for  what  it  paid  for 
them  or  at  their  current  value.  If  the  former  owner  or  his  heirs 
did  not  wish  to  regain  possession  apparently  they  might  be  offered 
for  public  sale. 

In  the  case  of  lands  given  to  the  State  for  a  specific  purpose,  a 
State  Forest  for  example,  and  specifically  accepted  by  it  for  that 
purpose  were  no  longer  desired,  the  State  would  be  morally  and 
probably  legally  obliged  to  return  them  to  the  original  owner  or 
his  heirs.  Frequently  deeds  or  conditions  of  gifts  of  lands  for 
public  purposes  include  clauses  denning  specifically  the  use  of  the 
lands  and  occasionally  making  provision  for  their  reversion  if  they 
are  put  to  other  uses. 

PUBLIC  LANDS  IN  CONNECTICUT 

Connecticut,  both  as  a  state  and  through  her  various  cities  and 
towns,  has  found  it  necessary  as  have  other  states,  to  acquire  lands 
for  various  public  purposes,  and  both  state  and  local  governments 
are  so  doing  either  under  more  or  less  definite  purchase  programs 
or  from  time  to  time  as  necessity  for  acquisition  of  particular  tracts 
or  for  particular  projects  arises. 
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The  earliest  state  purchase  except  for  Indian  Reservations  seems 
to  have  been  lands  for  a  state  prison  at  Newgate  in  East  Granby 
in  1773.  The  date  of  the  earliest  town  purchase  is  unknown, 
although  doubtless  school  sites  and  those  for  public  buildings  were 
acquired  from  an  early  date.  Town  acquisitions  for  parks  and 
water  supply  lands  commenced  between  1850  and  1860.  Since 
then  areas  of  all  kinds  have  been  added  with  increasing  rapidity. 

Public  lands  may  be  classified  in  one  or  more  of  three  ways : 
( 1 )  functionally,  that  is  to  say,  according  to  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  used  as  forests,  parks,  watershed  protection  purposes  or 
the  like;  (2)  administratively,  that  is  to  say,  according  to  the 
commission,  department  or  board  having  jurisdiction  over  them, 
as  school  lands,  prison  lands  and  the  like;  (3)  politically,  that  is  to 
say,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  political  unit  owning  them,  as 
Federal,  state,  county  or  town.  A  purely  functional  classification 
is  sometimes  difficult  as  the  same  area  may  be  used  for  a  variety 
of  purposes,  for  example,  a  military  reservation  may  be  used  secon- 
darily as  a  park.  Experiments  in  scientific  agriculture  may  be 
carried  on  on  lands  utilized  as  prison  grounds,  or  a  public  forest 
primarily  held  to  grow  timber  may  also  serve  for  watershed  and 
game  protective  purposes. 

Although  lands  used  for  dual  purposes  usually  fall  administra- 
tively under  a  department  devoted  largely  to  a  specific  purpose, 
as  public  defense,  correction,  forestry  or  the  like,  a  purely  adminis- 
trative classification  cannot  be  separated  from  one  based  on  form 
of  political  ownership  or  major  use.  Consequently,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  bulletin,  the  classification  is  primarily  based  on  polit- 
ical ownership,  and  secondarily  on  function  and  administration. 
Semi-public  lands  are  classified  according  to  nature  of  private 
interest  and  form  of  use  or  function.  Following  is  the  classifi- 
cation : 

I.     Public  Lands 

A.  Federal 

1.  Military  and  naval  reservations 

2.  Lighthouse  sites 

B.  State 

1.  Unappropriated  and  unadrninistered  lands  to  which  title  rests 

in  State 

2.  Lands  under  water 

3.  State  Forests 

4.  Forest  Fire  Tower  Sites 

5.  State  Parks 

6.  Lands  used  for  game  and  wild  life  conservation 

7.  State  Military  Reservations 

8.  State  Indian  Reservations 

9.  State  lands  used  by  the  public  institutions  of  the  state 

10.     State    highways    and    state    lands    used    for    transportation 
purposes 
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C.  Counties  (so  far  as  known,  counties  in  Connecticut  do  not  own 
lands  other  than  for  building  sites  and  small  areas  for  county 
institutions). 

D.  Towns,  Cities,  Boroughs  or  other  local  political  units 

1.  Commons 

2.  Parks 

3.  Town  forests 

4.  Watersheds  and  reservoir  sites 

5.  Miscellaneous 

Town  oyster  grounds 

Airports 

Cemeteries 

II.     Semi-Public  Lands 

A.  Chartered  water  companies  supplying  communities  with  public 
water  works 

B.  Parks  or  other  lands  maintained  for  public  purposes  by  trustees 
under  some  form  of  endowment  or  the  like 

C.  Educational  institutions  which  are  administering  areas  as  parks 
or  forest  reserves  to  which  the  public  has  right  of  entry  or  some 
form  of  control 

In  the  following  discussions,  it  has  not  always  been  possible  to 
follow  this  classification  strictly,  as  a  unified  discussion  of  lands 
used  for  certain  purposes  regardless  of  whether  they  are  state, 
locally  or  semi-publicly  owned  has  been  found  desirable.  It  is 
possible,  however,  to  group  all  lands  under  a  simpler  grouping  of 
lands  used  for  (1)  Conservation,  (2)  Public  health  and  education, 
(3)  Public  defense  and  penal  institutions,  (4)  Public  transporta- 
tion and  commerce,  (5)  Public  administration.  This  grouping  has 
been  attempted  for  state  lands  on  page  23.  Summary  of  state 
owned  lands  excepting  that  since  no  data  have  been  collected  for 
lands  used  exclusively  for  administrative  purposes  this  heading  has 
been  omitted.  A  somewhat  similar  classification  has  been  attempted 
for  all  public  and  semi-public  lands  under  the  heading  Summary 
of  all  Public  and  Semi-Public  Lands,  pages  95-99. 


FEDERAL  LANDS 

In  addition  to  lighthouse  sites  and  sites  for  Federal  buildings  the 
Federal  Government  has  acquired  certain  lands  for  military  and 
naval  purposes  chiefly  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  State. 
These  are  not  indicated  on  the  accompanying  map,  but  are  to  be 
found  in  part  at  least  on  charts  of  the  United  States  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey. 

Certain  abandoned  military  and  lighthouse  areas  still  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Federal  Government  have  been  leased,  usually  for  long 
terms  and  at  a  nominal  rental,  for  park  purposes  to  the  State  or  to 
municipalities  within  it.     Among  the  examples  are  Fort  Hale  and 
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an  old  lighthouse  site  near  New  Haven,  and  Fort  Griswold  near 
New  London.  Such  sites  are  included  on  the  map  as  part  of  the 
appropriate  park  systems. 

Under  Section  5176,  General  Statutes  of  Connecticut  and  Article 
1,  Section  8,  Paragraph  17  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  the  Federal  Government  has  the  power  to  acquire  lands  for 
military,  naval,  and  other  specific  purposes  in  Connecticut  and  may 
use  the  power  of  eminent  domain  if  necessary  for  their  acquisition. 

In  1911,  under  the  so-called  Weeks  Law,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment began  the  acquisition  by  purchase  of  lands  upon  the  head- 
waters of  navigable  streams  for  National  Forests.  Later  Federal 
Statutes  have  made  it  possible  for  forest  lands  to  be  acquired  with- 
out regard  to  their  situation  with  reference  to  stream  flow.  It  is 
necessary,  however,  for  the  Federal  Government  to  secure  the 
consent  of  the  state  before  it  can  purchase  lands  under  these  acts. 

The  bulk  of  such  lands  have  been  acquired  in  the  higher  portion 
of  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  extending  from  Maine  to  Alabama. 
Connecticut  has  never  passed  an  enabling  act  which  would  permit 
of  their  acquisition.  It  is  not  thought  that  there  is  any  occasion 
for  her  to  do  so,  since  National  Forests  must  be  large  contiguous 
blocks  of  land  extending  over  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  and 
there  are  no  suitable  areas  of  the  kind  in  this  State. 

Under  a  more  recent  act  passed  in  1929,  known  as  the  Migratory 
Bird  Refuge  Law,  the  Federal  Government  may,  with  the  consent 
of  a  state,  purchase  lands  for  the  conservation  of  migratory  water 
fowl  such  as  ducks,  geese,  sandpipers,  etc.  It  is  thought  that  a 
few  such  purchases  on  the  shoreline  of  Connecticut  may  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Federal  Government  provided  the  legislature  of 
Connecticut  gives  its  consent. 


STATE  LANDS 
Unappropriated  and  Beach  Lands 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolution  title  to  all  unappropriated  lands 
within  Connecticut  passed  from  the  British  Crown  to  the  State. 
The  State  has  ceded  title  to  towns  and  individuals  to  practically 
all  such  lands,  and  they  are  now,  with  probable  insignificant  excep- 
tions, of  which  there  is  no  record,  in  private  ownership  except  that 
the  State  appears  to  retain  theoretical  title  to  all  lands  between  high 
and  low  water  levels  along  the  coast.  This  would  appear  to  include 
all  tidal  or,  as  more  commonly  called,  salt  marshes,  but  in  practice 
most  salt  marsh  land  is  used  as  private  property.  No  attempt  has 
been  made  to  mark  as  publicly  owned  such  beaches  or  marshes  on 
the  map  accompanying  this  report. 

Since  the  amount  of  shore  front  in  the  state  is  limited  by  nature, 
and  is  already  largely  developed  for  summer  homes  or  for  com- 
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mercial  uses,  the  maintenance  of  remaining  public  rights  to  beach 
and  marsh  lands  is  a  matter  of  great  public  interest.  For  the  great 
bulk  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  who  live  either  in  large  cities 
or  away  from  the  shore  access  to  beaches  might  almost  be  classed 
as  a  necessity  for  public  health,  as  well  as  exceedingly  important 
in  the  development  of  public  recreation. 

Since  the  question  of  public  versus  private  rights  in  lands 
between  high  and  low  water  has  never  been  completely  settled  in 
Connecticut,  it  is  thought  that  a  discussion  of  the  matter  with 
reference  to  specific  cases  where  the  law  has  been  involved  may  be 
of  value.  The  following  discussion  has  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
Elwyn  A.  King,  Research  Assistant  at  the  Yale  Law  School,  for 
use  in  this  bulletin : 

"Public  ownership  in  the  lands  between  high  and  low  water 
marks  on  the  shores  of  Connecticut  is  definitely  determined  by  the 
courts  from  a  mere  historical  standpoint.  The  charter  of  Charles  II 
to  the  Colony  of  Connecticut  in  1662  was  regarded  as  carrying 
with  it  these  shore  lands.1  The  word  'royalties'  was  taken  as  suf- 
ficient to  carry  these  lands  in  the  grant,  although  at  one  time  the 
court  was  less  emphatic  upon  the  point.2  A  patent  given  by  the 
Connecticut  Colony  to  the  Proprietors  of  New  Haven  did  not 
however  carry  with  it  the  title  to  tidal  lands.3  The  State  is 
regarded  as  the  owner  in  trust  for  the  public  use  and  benefit.4 

"However  since  the  owner  of  the  upland  bordering  on  the  shore 
is  upheld  in  the  exercise  of  several  valuable  privileges  in  connection 
with  the  land  below  high  water  mark,  it  seems  improper  to  say  that 
the  State's  ownership  is  exclusive;  many  of  the  rights  of  the 
public  are  clearly  settled  but  the  extent  to  which  the  riparian  owner 
may  go  in  the  exercise  of  his  privileges  in  conflict  therewith  is  less 
clear.  The  owner  of  the  upland  has  right  of  access  to  the  waters5 
and  the  privilege  of  building  wharves  and  piers  to  deep  water  as 
long  as  public  navigation  is  not  interfered  with.G  He  has  the 
benefits  of  accretion,7  which  is  the  natural  increase  to  his  shore  by 
gradual  deposition,  and  conversely  he  loses  his  land  by  its  natural 
submersion.  He  apparently  can  likewise  acquire  title  by  filling  in 
his  land.*  Besides  the  right  of  navigation  the  public  has  the  right 
to  fish,9  to  take  seaweed,10  and  to  boat,  bathe,  and  hunt.11 


1  Church  v.   Meeker   (1867)    34  Conn.  421. 

2  East  Haven  v.  Hemingway  (1828)   7  Conn.  186. 
'■'■  Hast  Haven  v.   Hemingway   (supra). 

4  Lane  v.  Harbor  Commissioners   (1898)   70  Conn.  685. 

B  Mather  v.  Chapman  (1873)  40  Conn.  382;  Ockerhausen  v.  Tyson  (1898)  71  Conn. 
31;  Walz  v.  Bennett  (1920)   95  Conn.  538. 

"Swift,  System  of  Laws  of  Connecticut,  Vol.  1,  p.  341;  Frink  v.  Lawrence  (1849) 
20  Conn.  117;  State  v.  Sargent  &  Company  (1877)  45  Conn.  358;  Ladies  Seamen's 
Friend  Society  v.  Halstead  (1889)   58  Conn.  144. 

7  Mather  v.  Chapman   (supra). 

8  Ockerhausen  v.  Tyson  (supra). 

•  Pitkin  v.  Olmsted   (1790)   1   Root.  217,  case  3;    Peck  v.  Lockwood  (1811)  5  Day  22. 

10  Mather  v.  Chapman   (supra). 

11  Town  of  Orange  v.  Resnick  (1920)  94  Conn.  573. 
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"Although  the  riparian  owner  may  be  restrained  from  exercising 
his  wharfage  privileges  before  he  has  started  to  build12  it  is  appar- 
ent that  he  must  be  compensated  for  the  taking  under  eminent 
domain  proceedings  once  he  has  put  in  his  improvements  and  the 
fact  that  larger  damages  have  been  assessed  because  of  the  ascrib- 
ing of  value  to  the  riparian  rights  somewhat  strengthens  the  view 
that  title  in  the  State  is  not  a  complete  one.13  The  case  of  Lane  v. 
Harbor  Commissioners,  70  Conn.  685,  does  not  uphold  a  taking 
without  compensation  although  none  was  given,  because  the  owner 
seems  to  have  been  actually  benefited  by  improvements  in  the 
harbor  that  he  claimed  were  encroachments  upon  his  privileges." 

"The  rights  of  the  owner  and  the  rights  of  the  public  as  above 
enumerated  are  in  the  main  either  coexisting  or  mutually  exclusive. 
But  there  is  some  indication  that  where  some  of  the  rights  or 
privileges  clash  that  the  riparian  one  might  prevail  if  decided  on 
the  basis  of  past  decisions.  One  viewpoint  is  that  the  right  of 
navigation  is  the  only  public  right  that  is  really  paramount.14 
Peck  v.  Lockwood  (1811),  5  Day  22,  says  that  one  might  acquire 
an  exclusive  right  to  fish  but  this  would  probably  not  be  upheld. 
The  public  interest  in  oyster  beds  is  scrupulously  maintained.15  In 
condemning  for  a  public  use  the  benefit  to  the  public  must  be  a  real 
one  and  a  riparian  structure  that  merely  mars  the  beauty  of  the 
approach  to  a  public  bridge  may  not  be  taken.16  But  this  would  in 
no  way  curtail  the  power  of  taking  for  a  public  park.  Moreover 
a  private  individual  to  abate  a  public  nuisance  maintained  by  the 
riparian  proprietor  must  show  peculiar  damage.17  Wharfage 
rights  may  extinguish  the  rights  in  an  oyster  bed  that  was  created 
by  statute18  and  the  result  would  seem  to  flow  from  the  superior 
position  as  to  navigation  or  access,  or  both." 

"The  language  of  many  of  the  decisions  is  not  very  helpful  in 
an  analysis  of  the  real  status  of  the  ownership  of  the  shores. 
The  riparian  owner  is  said  to  have  a  fee19  and  not  to  have  a  fee.20 
The  owner  has  a  'franchise',21  or  it  is  called  an  easement.22  It  is 
frequently  said  that  the  title  is  in  the  State23 ;  but  the  language  of 
other  cases  is  strongly  opposite.  Where  ejectment  of  one  riparian 
owner  by  another  was  allowed  for  the  filling"  up  of  his  shore,  the 
court  said:  'Now,  although  the  State  prima  facie  is  owner  of  the 


12  State  v.  Sargent  &  Co.   (supra). 

13  Walz  v.  Bennett  (supra). 

14  Town  of  Orange  v.  Resnick  (supra) . 

15  Town  of  Clinton  v.  Bacon  (1888)  56  Conn.  508. 

18Farist  Steel  Co.  v.  City  of  Bridgeport  (1891)   62  Conn.  132. 

17  New  York,  N.   H.  &  H.  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Long   (1899)    72   Conn.   10. 

18  Prior  v.  Schwartz  (1892)  62  Conn.  132. 

19  Peck  v.  Lockwood  (supra). 

20  Armstrong  v.  Wheeler   (1884)   52  Conn.  428. 

21  Lockwood  v.  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.  R.  Co.  (1870)  37  Conn.  387. 
New  Haven  Steamboat  v.  Sargent  &  Company  (1882)  50  Conn.  199.  Barri  v.  Schwartz 
Bros.  Co.  (1919)   93  Conn.  501.     Town  of  Orange  v.  Resnik   (supra). 

22  New  Haven  Steamboat  Co.  v.  Sargent  supra.     Armstrong  v.  Wheeler   (supra). 

23  State  v.  Sargent  &  Co.  (supra),  New  Haven  Steamboat  Co.  v.  Sargent  &  Co. 
(supra). 
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shore  on  the  sea-coast;  yet,  we  think,  that  if  a  wharf  is  legally 
erected  thereon,  it  cannot  be  maintained,  that  the  freehold  is  not 
in  the  hands  of  the  proprietor'.24  This  is  cited  with  approval  in 
Ladies  Seamen's  Friend  Society  v.  Halstead,  58  Conn.  144.  In 
actions  of  trespass  or  ejectment  between  adjoining  owners  the 
better  'title'  of  one  proprietor  as  against  the  other  is  decided  but 
the  interest  of  the  state  is  not  passed  upon25 ;  this  is  similarly  true 
if  an  injunction  is  sought.26 

"It  has  been  consistently  said  that  the  State  has  conferred  no 
title  to  the  shores  to  the  various  towns.  'At  the  Revolution  title  to 
the  shores  of  the  sea  passed  from  the  corporate  freemen  of  the 
colony  to  the  people  of  the  state,  and  in  them  remains  the  pro- 
prietorship of  fisheries,  shell  and  floating,  in  its  navigable  waters. 
Towns  have  no  ownership  in  or  control  over  them.'27  A  similar 
strict  interpretation  of  a  statute  in  favor  of  the  State  as  grantor  and 
against  a  town  as  grantee  is  found  in  Town  of  Orange  v.  Resnik 
(1920)  94  Conn.  573.  There  is  mere  dicta  to  the  effect  that  the 
State  can  convey  proprietorship28 ;  some  statutes  purport  to  grant 
a  fee29  and  others  merely  give  wharfage  rights.30  There  are  appar- 
ently no  decisions  that  actually  treat  the  State  as  having  divested 
itself  of  title. 

"It  is  evident  that  the  riparian  owner  and  the  State  each  have 
important  elements  of  ownership  in  the  shores  between  high  and 
low  water  marks.  If  large  mineral  deposits  or  similar  natural 
resources  of  commercial  importance  in  the  future  are  brought  to 
light  in  such  lands  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  precedent  there  is  for 
deciding  wholly  in  favor  of  one  or  the  other.  The  language  of 
the  case  of  Town  of  Orange  v.  Resnik,  94  Conn.  573,  while  not 
actually  solving  such  a  dilemma,  should  help  :  'It  may  be  that  our 
law  as  to  the  private  rights  of  riparian  owners  is  more  liberal  than 
that  of  some  other  jurisdictions.  If  so,  it  is  probably  due  to  the 
conformation  of  our  shore  bordering  on  Long  Island  Sound, 
which,  in  its  sheltered  parts,  consists  largely  of  tidal  flats,  quite 
useless  for  navigation,  and  in  many  places  long  occupied  for  com- 
mercial purposes.'  It  would  seem  that  the  answer  to  the  problem 
would  be  found  in  balancing  the  public  interest  against  the  private 
interests  that  are  opposed  to  it.  But  until  the  problem  is  actually 
litigated  the  ownership  cannot  be  taken  as  clearly  defined."31 

From  the  above  it  would  appear  that  public  right  of  access  to 
beaches  is  clear  and  that  this  right  of  access  is  one  of  the  things 


<*  Nichols  v.  Lewis  (1842)   15  Conn.  136. 

28  Nichols   v.    Lewis    (supra);    Ladies   Seamen's   Friend   Society   v.    Halstead    (supra), 
East  Haven  v.  Hemingway   (supra). 

'Trink  v.  Lawrence   (1849)   20  Conn.  117. 

27  Rowe  v.  Smith   (1880)  48  Conn.  444. 

28  Brower  v.  Wakeman  (1914)   88  Conn.  8. 

24  Conn.  Special  Acts,  Vol.  18,  part  2,  pp.  670,  866. 

80  Conn.   Special  Acts,  Vol.   18,  part  1,  pp.  75,  140,   146;  part  2,  p.  918. 

81  For  a  decision  where  the  problem  has  more  squarely  arisen,  and  in  which  the  court 
inclined  to  favor  the  State,  see  State  v.  Korrer  (1914)   127  Minn.  60. 
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the  State  holds  in  trust  for  public  benefit,  but  that  private  encroach- 
ments once  made  are  likely  to  be  sustained  unless  they  interfere 
with  navigation.  It  therefore  behooves  the  State  and  those  inter- 
ested in  public  welfare  to  watch  carefully  developments  along  the 
shore  front  to  prevent  encroachments  from  which  the  public  would 
suffer  from  taking  place. 

However,  even  though  the  public  right  to  utilize  the  beaches 
seems  clear,  access  from  the  land  is  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
a  necessary  prerequisite  to  so  utilizing  it.  The  closing  or  abandon- 
ment of  the  public  roads  leading  to  the  shore  frequently,  therefore, 
means  in  effect  an  exclusion  of  the  public  from  the  right  of  entry 
to  public  property  and  should  be  guarded  against. 

It  would  likewise  appear  to  be  good  public  policy  for  the  State 
not  to  grant  title  by  legislative  action  or  otherwise  to  any  unappro- 
priated public  lands  discovered  within  its  boundaries  until  their 
higher  value  for  private  as  opposed  to  public  use  had  been 
determined. 


Lands  Under  Waters  of  Long  Island  Sound 

Land  under  ocean  waters  beyond  a  line  three  miles  off  shore  is 
under  the  high  seas  and  therefore  without  ownership.  Land  under 
water  within  this  three  mile  limit  is  theoretically  public  property 
of  the  adjoining  country  or  some  political  division  of  it  unless  title 
has  been  granted  to  private  persons.  There  is  no  land  fronting 
upon  the  Connecticut  coast  under  the  high  sea.  The  bottom  of 
Long  Island  Sound  was  formerly,  therefore,  under  ownership  of 
the  English  Crown  and  passed  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution  to  the 
states  of  Connecticut  and  New  York.  The  precise  location  of  the 
boundary  was  long  in  dispute  but  was  finally  settled  as  an  imagin- 
ary line  passing  approximately  through  the  center  of  the  Sound 
in  1881  by  treaty  between  the  states  ratified  by  act  of  Congress 
of  the  United  States.    (See  Sec.  185  Connecticut  General  Statutes.) 


Oyster  Beds 

Ordinarily,  land  under  the  deep  waters  of  the  sea  is  of  no  value 
to  anyone.  However,  some  of  the  land  under  the  waters  of  Long 
Island  Sound  has  a  value  for  the  growth  of  oysters,  and  parts  of  it 
have  been  granted  to  private  persons  and  other  portions  have  been 
legally  set  aside  for  public  oyster  fishing  reserves,  being  known 
legally  as  natural  oyster  beds.  Although  a  form  of  public  land 
they  are  not  placed  on  the  map  accompanying  this  report,  but  are 
to  be  found  upon  various  maps  published  in  reports  of  the  State 
Oyster  Commission. 

By  various  acts  passed  between  1830  and  1864  the  State  made 
provision  for  the  granting  control  of  lands  under  water  to  private 
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owners  for  cultivation  of  oysters  by  giving  the  shore  towns  the 
privilege  of  granting  to  private  persons  such  privilege  under  the 
waters  off  their  own  shores.  However,  since  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  control  of  navigation  and  nothing  may  be  done  without 
its  permission  which  would  interfere  with  navigation  on  waters 
over  this  land,  title  is  not  unlimited  and  use  of  the  land  must  be 
restricted  to  oyster  culture. 

By  laws  passed  in  1881-1882  the  State  appears  to  have  with- 
drawn from  the  towns  this  privilege  off-shore  from  a  legally  estab- 
lished line  running  from  headland  to  headland  along  the  coast  and 
known  as  the  state  jurisdiction  line,  the  precise  location  of  this  line 
being  stated  in  Sec.  3294  General  Statutes,  and  itself  sold  for  the 
purpose  of  oyster  fishing  some  of  these  lands,  outside  this  line,  not 
already  disposed  of  for  a  like  purpose  by  the  towns  themselves. 
These  laws  contained  provision  that  title  become  reinvested  in  the 
State  for  non-payment  of  taxes  or  other  reasons.  Under  Sec.  3296 
General  Statutes  oyster  lands  within  their  jurisdiction  not  already 
set  apart  as  natural  beds  or  disposed  of  in  other  ways  may  be 
leased  rather  than  sold  by  the  state  or  towns. 

There  are,  however,  certain  lands  under  water  both  inside  and 
outside  the  state  jurisdiction  line  known  legally  as  natural  oyster 
beds  which  are  public  property,  falling  as  the  case  may  be  under 
town  or  state  jurisdiction,  which  are  not  subject  to  alienation  as 
private  property.  These  natural  beds  have  been  set  aside  in  three 
ways :  ( 1 )  by  court  sanction  of  a  long  existing  custom  of  public 
oyster  gathering  (Sec.  3299  General  Statutes),  (2)  by  state  legis- 
lative action  as  applied  to  lands  on  the  seaward  side  of  the  state 
jurisdiction  line,  (3)  by  town  action  on  the  landward  side  of  the 
line.  Section  3295  General  Statutes  gives  location  and  description 
of  natural  beds  under  jurisdiction  as  of  1918.  Later  amendments 
may  have  altered  these  locations  somewhat. 

These  public  beds  are  open  to  all  public  oyster  gathering  subject 
to  such  regulation  as  the  state  or  town  may  make.  These  regula- 
tions have  never  gone  further  than  to  specify  the  seasons  under 
which  fishing  may  take  place  and  the  type  of  craft  employed. 
Since  no  provision  exists  for  planting  oysters  on  these  beds  many 
of  them  have  deteriorated  and  are  now  useless  for  the  purpose. 
In  some  cases  by  arrangement  with  town  or  by  state  legislative 
action  these  beds  have  lost  their  status  as  public  oyster  grounds 
and  been  leased  to  private  growers  who  plant  them.  State  matters 
concerning  oyster  lands  are  regulated  by  the  State  Shell  Fish  Com- 
missioners, a  commission  of  three  members  appointed  by  the 
Governor.  (Sec.  3288  General  Statutes.)  Its  office  is  in  New 
Haven.  Town  oyster  lands  are  under  control  of  the  town  select- 
men or  a  special  town  committee  often  called  the  Shell  Fish 
Committee. 
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Oyster  lands  when  fished  at  all  intensively  can  only  be  maintained 
in  a  productive  condition  if  planted  and  protected  from  the  natural 
enemies  of  the  oyster.  Methods  of  keeping  public  oyster  lands  in 
a  productive  condition  are  therefore  essential  to  their  usefulness. 
They  could  be  so  maintained  by  the  State  going  into  the  oyster 
business  at  least  to  the  extent  of  planting  their  natural  beds,  but 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  private  growers  plant  and  protect  their  own 
beds  such  a  course  would  certainly  be  opposed  to  American  ideas 
of  relation  of  public  to  private  enterprise.  On  the  other  hand  once 
title  to  public  beds  has  passed  to  private  parties  valuable  public 
rights  are  lost,  consequently,  a  leasing  system  such  as  the  State 
and  some  of  the  towns  are  now  employing  seems  best  adapted  to 
meet  the  situation. 


Lands  Under  Inland  Waters 

In  certain  states  water  and  lands  under  water  of  the  larger  lakes 
were  early  declared  by  statute  to  be  public  property,  but  in  Con- 
necticut, with,  perhaps,  the  exception  of  the  larger  navigable  rivers, 
there  appears  to  be  no  public  title  to  lands  under  the  inland  waters 
of  the  state,  although  there  appear  to  be  no  statutes  governing  the 
matter.  Each  abutting  owner  is  assumed  to  own,  in  absence  of 
deeds  to  the  contrary,  to  the  center  of  the  stream,  pond  or  lake. 
It  is  thought  however,  by  some  lawyers  that  common  law  rights 
might  be  established  for  the  public  in  the  case  of  larger  lakes  if  a 
test  case  were  made. 


STATE  FORESTS 

A  state  or  other  public  forest  is  a  tract  of  land  usually  utilized 
primarily  to  grow  timber,  secondly,  to  conserve  water  supply, 
prevent  erosion,  conserve  wild  life,  as  a  demonstration  to  private 
owners  of  methods  of  forestry  practice,  and  as  a  place  for  certain 
types  of  outdoor  recreation.  The  land  is  generally  publicly  owned 
but  may  be  private  property  under  public  lease  or  management. 
Public  forests  may  be  national,  state  or  local. 

The  reasons  for  public  ownership  of  forests,  while  various,  are 
fundamentally  economic  in  nature,  being  based  on  the  facts :  ( 1 ) 
That  wood  supplies  are  essential  to  civilization,  (2)  That  under 
economic  conditions  prevailing  in  most  times  and  places  these  can 
not  be  produced  on  a  large  enough  scale  by  private  capital  to  meet 
public  needs  because  of  the  long  time  necessary  for  their  growth. 
As  a  public  enterprise  operating  at  lower  interest  rates  and  without 
necessity  of  producing  an  immediate  return,  public  forests  seem 
the  only  feasible  means  of  producing  an  adequate  supply  of  timber 
for  the  future.     (3)  That  the  conservation  of  water  supplies  and 
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the  prevention  of  erosion  are  economic  necessities  which  frequently 
cannot  be  carried  on  profitably  by  owners  of  certain  classes  of  land 
where  they  are  necessary  and  must  therefore  be  carried  on  by  the 
public  as  a  whole.  This  can  best  be  done  by  creating  and  main- 
taining a  forest  growth  upon  them. 

Important  subordinate  functions  of  public  forests  are  the  pro- 
tection of  wild  life  and  the  provision  for  certain  types  of  public 
recreation.  These  functions  are,  however,  more  social  than  purely 
economic  in  nature  and  are  discussed  on  page  51,  Lands  used  for 
Game  and  Wild  Life  Conservation,  and  on  page  110. 

Connecticut,  with  nearly  50  per  cent1  (a  total  area  of  some 
1,500,000  acres)  of  its  soil  better  suited  to  the  production  of 
timber  than  any  other  crop,  has  large  areas  of  forest  land  of  too 
poor  quality  or  too  inaccessibly  located  to  be  capable,  apparently, 
of  productivity  under  private  ownership.  The  extent  of  forest 
land  in  arrears  for  taxes  (see  Methods  of  Acquisition  of  Public 
Lands,  page  14)  is  an  indication  of  this,  as  is  also  the  continuous 
abandonment  of  farm  land.2  Hence  the  State  in  company  with 
the  Federal  Government,  most  of  the  other  American  states  and 
nearly  all  civilized  countries  have  found  public  forests  a  necessity. 

The  first  lands  acquired  for  public  forestry  in  Connecticut  were 
the  experimental  plots  purchased  from  gift  funds  by  the  Con- 
necticut Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in  1900  or  1901  at  Rain- 
bow in  Windsor  and  used  for  planting  experiments.  State  Forests 
in  Connecticut  were  first  made  possible  under  an  act  of  legislature 
in  1901  (Chap.  175  Public  Acts  of  1901),  which  gave  the  Forester 
of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  as  ex-officio 
State  Forester,  power  to  acquire  lands  in  the  name  of  the  State  for 
forestry  demonstration  purposes,  the  object  being  simply  to  aid 
farmers  by  showing  proper  methods  of  handling  woodlots.  In 
1903  these  forestry  demonstration  areas  were  first  legally  called 
State  Forests.  From  this  limited  aim,  the  scope  of  the  State  Forest 
program  has  gradually  been  broadened,  as  it  has  come  to  be  under- 
stood by  the  people  of  the  State  that  the  production  of  a  future 
timber  supply,  proper  use  of  abandoned  agricultural  lands,  and  the 
conservation  of  water  supplies  and  wild  life  require  more  extended 
public  forests  than  would  be  necessary  for  demonstration  forests 
only.  The  present  objective  is  to  acquire  eventually  some  200,000 
acres  of  such  lands. 

In  1921  the  scope  of  the  State  Park  Commission  was  broadened 
by  act  of  the  General  Assembly  to  include  matters  pertaining  to 
Forestry  and  the  Commission  became  the  State  Park  and  Forest 
Commission  (Chap.  193,  Public  Acts  1921).     Part  of  the  Com- 


1 A  Forest  Survey  of  Connecticut,  A.  E.  Moss,  Forestry  Publication  No.  11,  Con- 
necticut Agricultural   Experiment  Station   1915. 

*  Page  48.  A  Description  of  Connecticut  Agriculture,  I.  G.  Davis  and  C.  I.  Hender- 
son, bulletin   127,  Storrs  Agricultural   Experiment  Station,  March   192S. 
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mission's  duties  are  to  appoint  the  State  Forester  under  whose 
direct  care  the  State  Forests  remained.  This  step  coordinated  the 
forestry  program  of  the  State  with  its  park  program  and  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  State  Forests  for  certain  types  of  outdoor 
recreation. 

In  1925  the  Commission  on  Forests  and  Wild  Life  (Chap.  8, 
Public  Acts  1925)  was  created  as  a  joint  commission  of  the  State 
Park  and  Forest  Commission  and  the  State  Board  of  Fisheries  and 
Game,  and  the  purchase  of  lands  for  State  Forests  was  turned 
over  to  it.  Administration,  except  as  applied  to  fish  and  game 
which  is  under  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  on  Forests  and  Wild 
Life,  rests,  however,  with  the  State  Forester  under  the  Park  and 
Forest  Commission. 

This  step  provided  for  proper  representation  of  wild  life  con- 
servation point  of  view  in  connection  with  the  State's  forest 
program.  Another  step  may  sometime  be  taken  which  will  more 
closely  link  water  conservation  with  the  State's  forest  program 
(see  pages  86  and  87). 

When  land  acquisitions  for  State  Forests  were  first  made  the 
price  paid  for  land  was  by  law  not  to  exceed  $2.50  per  acre.  In 
1903  this  was  increased  to  $4.00,  in  1911  to  $8.00  and  in  1925  to 
$10.00  with  provision  for  purchases  at  a  higher  price  under  authori- 
zation of  the  State  Board  of  Finance  and  Control.  A  further  stat- 
utory increase  in  price  limit  will  perhaps  be  necessary  before  the 
State's  program  is  complete.  The  power  of  condemnation  may 
not  be  used  in  acquisition  of  lands  for  State  Forests.  Some  day 
it  may  be  necessary  to  grant  it  in  order  to  fill  out  areas  to  their 
logical  boundaries. 

State  Forests  are  acquired  by  purchase  from  legislative  appro- 
priations made  by  the  General  Assembly,  but  gifts  of  lands  or 
money  may  be  accepted  by  the  Commission  for  the  purpose.  Two 
forests,  the  People's  and  the  American  Legion,  has  been  acquired 
entirely  through  donations,  the  one  through  the  Connecticut  Forest 
and  Park  Association3  and  the  other  through  Connecticut  Com- 
mandery  of  the  American  Legion  and  its  various  posts.  Certain 
other  forests,  notably  the  Mohawk  and  the  Mattatuck,  have  been 
largely  increased  in  area  by  gifts  of  land  or  money  and  certain 
others  have  been  the  result  entirely  of  state  purchases. 

The  first  lands  purchased  for  a  State  Forest  were  in  1903  in 
the  town  of  Portland.  For  many  years  the  growth  of  the  area 
acquired  for  State  Forests  was  slow.  In  1915,  twelve  years  after 
purchase  work  began,  four  such  forests  totaling  2,454  acres  had 
been  acquired.  In  1924  it  had  risen  to  eight  forests  covering  9,696 
acres.     Since  1925  the  General  Assembly  has  been  more  liberal 


*  The    People's    Forest,    Publication    No.    13,    edition    Connecticut    Forest    and    Park 
Association,  New  Haven,  April,  1928. 
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in  its  appropriations  for  this  purpose.  There  were  on  July  1,  1929 
sixteen  State  Forests  varying  from  less  than  100  to  over  7,000 
acres  and  covering  a  total  of  46,220  acres.  (See  Table  I  and 
Figure  1.)  Of  this  approximately  42,000  acres  or  about  87 Yz 
per  cent  have  been  purchased  by  the  State  and  5,498  acres  or  about 
12^2  per  cent  have  been  received  from  land  or  money  gifts.4 

State  appropriations  to  July,  1931,  for  purchase  of  land  for 
State  Forests  since  1909  have  totaled  $390,000  (exclusive  of  small 
sums    for    executive    expenses    in    connection    with    purchases). 
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Fig.  1. — Curves  showing  annual  increase  in  total  area  of  State  Forests  and 

Parks. 

Earlier  purchases  were  made  from  general  funds  allowed  to  the 
Forestry  Department  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station.  Since  the  total  legislative  appropriations  for  that  depart- 
ment amounted  to  less  than  $10,000  up  to  that  year  it  is  evident 
that  the  state  has  appropriated  for  state  forest  purchase  less  than 
$400,000  over  half  of  which  has  been  since  1925.  Figure  2  shows 
culminatively  the  relation  of  cost  to  the  State  and  to  donors  for 
the  areas  obtained  by  years. 

Table  II  shows  the  average  annual  price  per  acre.  With  minor 
ups  and  downs  it  shows  a  significant  increase  from  $1.62  in  1903 
to  $9.36  for  the  first  half  of  1929.  Since  the  general  character  of 
lands  purchased  has  not  changed,  it  is  evident  that  a  marked 
increase  in  sale  value  has  come  about,  partly  probably  from  lessen- 

4  For  descriptions  of  these  forests  see  "The  State  Forests  of  Connecticut  and  what 
they  are  for,  Austin  !•'.  Eiawes,  State  Forester,  Hartford,  April,  1929.  On  Decem- 
ber  1,   1930,   the  area  of  State   Forests  amounted  to   55,727.75   acres. 
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ing  of  the  purchase  value  of  the  dollar.  Further  price  increases 
may  be  looked  for  and  if  only  a  constant  annual  sum  is  allowed  for 
land  purchase,  a  decreasing  area  will  each  year  be  acquired  and 
much  land  which  should  be  acquired  will  have  passed  beyond  the 
present  $10.00  per  acre  legal  price  limit.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
sometimes  suggested  that  a  marked  decrease  in  economic  prosperity 
would  result  in  lowering  of  prices.  This  would  probably  decrease 
appropriations  as  well. 

An  analysis  of  the  location  and  area  of  existing  State  Forests 
may  help  as  an  indication  of  progress  and  a  guide  to  future  needs. 
This  analysis  may  be  made  by  political  divisions,  by  regions  of  the 
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Fig.  2. — Curves  showing  increases  in  area  and  cost  of  State  Forest  purchases 
and  gifts  by  years. 


State,  watershed  areas,  etc.,  and  may  be  facilitated  by  outline  maps, 
tables  and  graphs. 

It  is  convenient  to  begin  by  comparing  the  present  area  of  State 
Forests  with  the  larger  woodland  areas  of  the  State.  Map  1  shows 
these  areas  with  State  Forests  superimposed.  The  data  on  the 
forest  lands  were  collected  between  1907  and  19135  and  show  areas 
where  woodland  covers  a  large  enough  tract  to  be  the  dominant 
characteristic  of  the  region.  This  map,  rather  conservatively  drawn 
when  made,  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  vicinity  of  larger  cities, 
even  more  conservative  now,  since  much  farm  and  pasture  land 
has  since  reverted  to  forest.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  this  area  is  ulti- 
mate forest  land  and  best  suited  to  forestry,  water  conservation  or 
recreational  use,  much  of  it  being  apparently  economically  unsuited 
to  private  ownership.     It  is  evident  from  it  that  there  are  large 


6  See  Forestry  Publication  No.   11,  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
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areas  available  for  establishment  and  extension  of  State  Forests. 
Although  some  of  the  areas  near  large  centers  of  population  are 
already  too  high  priced  to  justify  purchases  for  public  forestry, 
they  could  justifiably  be  acquired  for  park  purposes. 

Since  State  Forests  have  an  important  function  in  conservation 
of  water  supplies,  Map  2  and  Table  V  show  them  in  relation  to 
important  drainage  basins.     They  show  a  fairly  uniform  even 
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Map  1. — State  Forests  in  relation  to  larger  forest  areas. 


though  small  percentage  of  state  forest  area  in  all  the  major  basins. 
It  varies  from  1.2  per  cent  in  the  Naugatuck  to  2.7  per  cent  in  the 
Farmington.  In  all  cases  the  area  is  rather  too  small  to  have  a 
very  great  value  from  a  water  storage  point  of  view  unless  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Farmington  the  areas  are  strategically  located  so 
as  to  aid  storage.  It  has,  however,  a  high  indirect  value  in  pre- 
serving suitable  conditions  for  water  catchment  on  the  headwaters 
of  streams. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  Map  2  and  Table  V  showing  areas 
and  percentages  of  lands  set  aside  by  the  State  in  the  various  water 
sheds  with  Map  7  and  Table  XXXI  showing  those  set  aside  directly 
for  water  supply  by  cities,  towns  and  water  companies.  It  is 
evident  that  on  all  the  major  basins  except  the  Thames,  the  per- 
centage of  land  owned  by  the  State  is  smaller  than  that  locally 
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owned  for  water  supply,  and  that  on  many  smaller  basins  where 
local  holdings  for  water  supply  are  important  there  are  no  State 
Forests.  Perhaps  under  the  latter  conditions  the  location  of  State 
Forests  is  unnecessary. 

Generally  speaking,  forests  are  apt  to  be  more  important  from  a 
water  conservation  point  of  view  when  located  at  elevations  above 
the  surrounding  country.  Hence  Table  VII  and  Map  3  which 
show  the  location  of  State  Forests  by  altitude  are  of  interest.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  a  very  insignificant  portion  of  their  area  lies  above 
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Map  2. — State  Forests  in  relation  to  drainage  basins. 


1,500  feet  elevation,  and  none  above  2,000  although  considerable 
areas  in  the  northwestern  portion  of  the  State  lie  above  these 
elevations.  Otherwise,  they  generally  lie  at  elevations  above  the 
surrounding  country.  Apparently  the  extreme  northwest  section 
of  the  State  should  be  considered  as  a  location  for  State  ownership. 
For  further  discussion  of  water  supply  problems  see  page  83, 
Water  Supply  and  Reservoir  Lands. 

Agricultural  land  and  lands  suited  to  residential  and  industrial 
uses  are  generally  unsuited  for  State  Forests.  No  soil  map  suit- 
able for  a  base  map  is  in  existence,  but  by  dividing  the  State  into 
its  major  geological  divisions  of  Eastern  and  Western  Highlands 
and  Central  Valley  we  have  a  rough  approximation  of  the  area  of 
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the  State  where  public  forest  ownership  is  most  and  least  desirable. 
This  is  shown  in  Table  VI  and  Map  3,  the  contour  lines  being-  suf- 
ficient indication  of  where  the  three  regions  lie.  It  is  evident  that 
a  fairly  adequate  balance  at  present  exists  between  holdings  in  the 
three  sections  and  with  proper  distribution  of  future  purchases 
can  easily  be  maintained. 

An  analysis  by  counties  such  as  is  given  in  Table  III  and  in 
comparison  with  the  forested  area  in  the  different  counties  is  an 
indication  of  relative  progress  in  different  political  divisions.  The 
figures  show  that  the  State  has  acquired  a  larger  area  for  forestry 
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Map  3. — State  Forests  and  Parks  in  relation  to  elevations. 


in  Litchfield  County  than  any  of  the  others,  but  that  a  higher 
percentage  both  of  forested  and  total  area  has  been  obtained  in 
Middlesex  County.  Of  the  counties  more  than  50  per  cent  for- 
ested, Tolland  County  has  the  least  area  of  State  Forest.  Of  those 
less  than  50  per  cent  forested,  New  Haven  and  Fairfield  have  the 
least.  In  these  three  counties,  State  Forest  holdings  should  appar- 
ently be  increased  in  more  rapid  ratio  than  in  the  others,  but  too 
much  dependence  should  not  be  placed  on  this  conclusion  without 
analysis  of  other  public  and  semi-public  holdings  utilized  or  usable 
for  forestry.  In  Fairfield  County,  for  example,  the  high  scale  of 
land  values  and  the  utilization  of  large  woodland  areas  for  water 
supply   makes   more   difficult   and   perhaps   less   necessary   great 
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enlargement  of  State  Forests,  although  present  holdings  should  be 
increased  somewhat. 

Analysis  of  location  of  State  Forests  by  towns  is  given  in  Table 
IV.  As  will  be  seen  from  this  table,  there  are  State  Forest  lands 
in  40  of  the  169  towns  of  the  State.  The  area  varies  from  a 
minimum  of  five  acres  in  Litchfield  to  a  maximum  of  4,008  in 
Hartland.  However,  the  only  town  other  than  the  latter  having 
more  than  3,000  acres  is  Voluntown,  although  seven  towns  have 
more  than  2,000  acres.  Only  two  towns  have  less  than  100  acres. 
The  average  for  the  40  towns  is  1,105.5  acres. 

The  town  having  the  largest  percentage  of  its  area  in  State 
Forest  is  Chester  with  22  per  cent.  Five  other  towns,  namely: 
Hartland,  Eastford,  Portland,  Saybrook  and  Union,  have  over  10 
per  cent,  and  10  towns,  namely :  Guilford,  Kent,  Litchfield,  Madison, 
Marlborough,  Salem,  Salisbury,  Simsbury,  Somers,  Stafford,  have 
less  than  one  per  cent  of  their  lands  in  State  Forest.  Since  these 
towns  vary  from  46  to  75  per  cent  forested,  and  lie  in  regions 
where  land  values  are  not  excessive,  there  seems  no  reason  why 
these  State  Forest  areas  within  their  borders  should  not  be 
increased. 

Comparison  of  the  State-owned  forest  area  with  the  percentages 
of  area  of  the  several  towns  which  is  forested  is  likewise  of 
interest.  The  five  towns,  namely  Chester  with  36  per  cent,  Port- 
land with  35  per  cent,  Hartland  with  25  per  cent,  Saybrook  with 
22.5  per  cent  and  Eastford  with  22  per  cent  of  their  forested  area 
in  State  Forest,  lead  the  list.  Litchfield,  Madison,  Marlborough 
and  Salem  all  have  less  than  one  per  cent.  The  others  vary 
between  these  extremes. 

There  are  14  towns  in  the  State  in  which  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  surface  is  forested.  Of  these  Wolcott  and  Sterling  have 
no  State  Forest.  It  would  seem  that  unless  there  is  some  local 
reason  why  State  Forests  in  those  localities  are  not  desirable  they 
should  be  considered  as  proper  places  for  their  location. 

None  of  our  State  Forests  are  complete  units.  They  include 
many  interior  private  holdings,  and  there  are  many  exterior  hold- 
ings detached  from  main  blocks.  It  is  estimated  that  an  area  of 
200,000  acres  of  State  Forests  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
State,  and  it  is  understood  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Commission  to 
acquire  such  an  area  as  fast  as  funds  are  available.  All  existing 
forests  to  function  properly  need  to  be  rounded  out  to  natural 
boundaries  which  may  be  highways,  water  courses  or  agricultural 
lands.  Interior  holdings  of  agricultural  land  or  other  lands  better 
suited  to  non-forestry  purposes  need  not  be  acquired.  Certain 
new  forest  units  may  be  needed  to  establish  a  proper  distribution 
of  State  Forests  throughout  those  portions  of  the  State  where  land 
conditions  dictate  their  establishment.  Ultimately,  State  Forests  in 
Connecticut  should  average  from  5,000  to  10.000  acres  in  extent, 
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and  for  economical  administration  none  should  be  less  than  2,000 
acres. 

The  Commission's  method  of  location  of  State  Forests  is  to  make 
careful  study  of  the  forest  soil  and  economic  conditions  of  areas 
in  which  larger  areas  of  forest  land  occur.  If  conditions  seem  to 
be  favorable  for  establishment,  a  so-called  purchase  area  is  estab- 
lished and  lands  are  purchased  within  the  area  and  are  acquired 
as  fast  as  funds  are  available  and  owners  are  willing-  to  sell. 

State  Forests  may  be  managed  with  the  viewpoint  of  producing 
the  largest  volume  of  timber,  the  greatest  financial  return  or  the 
production  of  the  most  needed  type  of  wood  products.  In  general, 
State  Forests  on  all  except  the  very  poorest  type  of  soil  can  serve 
as  producers  of  needed  types  of  forest  product  and  still  yield  a 
financial  profit  to  the  State,  although  that  profit  in  terms  of  per- 
centages of  investment  and  operating  charges  will  be  small  owing 
to  the  long  time  the  investment  must  be  carried.6 

Only  a  small  portion  of  the  lands  already  acquired  or  likely  to  be 
acquired  for  State  Forests  in  Connecticut  are  in  a  condition  to 
produce  immediately  valuable  crops  of  timber.  They  consist 
largely  of  cut-over  and  to  a  certain  extent  of  burned-over  sprout 
lands,  usually  covered  with  growing  timber  of  inferior  quality  and 
on  abandoned  crop  or  pasture  land.  In  the  case  of  the  lands 
already  containing  forest  growth,  they  must  first  be  placed  in  a 
producing  condition  by  removing  inferior  trees  and  then  the 
remaining  good  ones  given  an  opportunity  to  grow.  This  process 
is  known  as  making  improvement  cutting.  The  operations  can 
usually  be  carried  on  at  a  small  profit  over  operating  charges,  but 
must  in  general  be  regarded  as  an  investment,  the  benefit  of  which 
will  not  be  evident  till  the  main  crop  is  mature,  perhaps  in  25  to 
50  years.  When  abandoned  agricultural  or  pasture  lands  are 
acquired,  they  must  usually  be  planted.  Since  the  bulk  of  Con- 
necticut forests  are  composed  of  deciduous  trees,  such  as  oaks  or 
maples,  it  is  customary  to  plant  conifers,  such  as  pines  of  various 
species,  which,  in  addition  to  diversifying  the  forest  growth,  are  in 
general  more  rapid  growing  and  are  expected  to  yield  more  valu- 
able products.  Profits  from  plantations  can  not  ordinarily  be 
expected  in  less  than  40  or  50  years,  but  existing  hardwood  stands 
if  properly  thinned  may  return  a  profit  to  the  State  in  25  years 
or  less. 

In  addition  to  work  with  the  trees  themselves,  certain  other  oper- 
ations on  forests  are  usually  necessary  to  put  them  in  producing 
condition.  The  most  important  operation  is  road  construction.  It 
is  necessary  to  have  adequate  forest  roads  to  remove  timber,  pro- 
tect the  forests  from  fire  and  facilitate  recreational  use.  These 
roads  need  not  be  elaborate  or  expensive,  and  dirt  construction 

•  Page  26  "The  State  Forests  of  Connecticut  and  what  they  are  for."  A.  F.  Hawes, 
State  Forester,  Hartford,  1929. 
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suffices.  Often  old  wood  or  abandoned  town  roads  may  be 
repaired  and  used  as  forest  roads.  Other  construction  often 
required  are  fire  lines  in  plantations,  telephone  lines,  watch  towers 
and  buildings  for  rangers,  fire  places  for  campers  and  the  like. 


State  Forests  in  Other  States 

A  statement  of  the  area  of  lands  organized  into  State  Forests 
by  other  American  states,  which  is  of  interest  for  comparison  with 
Connecticut,  is  given  in  Table  VIII  from  figures  for  1928  sup- 
plied by  the  United  States  Forest  Service.  Those  of  surrounding 
states  are  shown  on  Map  4.  Accurate  comparisons  are  very  diffi- 
cult, since  conditions  vary  as  to  total  area  of  the  states,  their  forest 
area,  the  urgency  for  public  action  to  protect  forest  resources, 
extent  of  Federal  holdings  of  forest  land  within  different  states  and 
the  like.  It  is  permissible,  however,  to  point  out  that  of  the  26 
states  owning  State  Forests,  Connecticut  is  the  second  smallest  in 
total  area,  and  the  ninth  in  area  of  State  Forests.  Of  the  states 
which  have  been  obliged  to  acquire  State  Forests  largely  by  pur- 
chase, it  has  the  fourth  largest  area,  being  exceeded  only  by  New 
York,  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts.  Since  both  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  are  much  larger  states,  comparisons  with  them 
as  to  total  area  of  State  Forests  is  without  much  meaning. 

A  more  accurate  measure  of  relative  progress  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  Connecticut  is  sixth  in  rank  both  as  to  percentage  of 
total  land  surface  and  total  forest  area  in  State  Forests.  Compar- 
ing her  with  the  neighboring  states  of  New  York,  Massachusetts, 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  she  is  fourth  in  rank  in  percentage 
of  State  Forest  relative  to  total  area  and  also  fourth  in  rank  in 
percentage  of  forest  area  owned. 

The  last  figure  is  perhaps  as  accurate  a  one  as  can  be  arrived 
at  as  to  relative  progress  in  acquiring  State  Forests  by  states  hav- 
ing somewhat  similar  problems.  It  affords  no  measure,  however, 
of  degree  to  which  Connecticut  or  any  other  state  has  set  aside 
enough  forest  land  for  its  needs  and  still  less  as  to  how  successful 
any  state  has  been  in  securing  and  managing  the  types  of  land  most 
needed. 

If  we  accept  the  more  or  less  rough  rule  that  20  per  cent  of  all 
forest  lands  should  be  publicly  owned,  of  the  four  states,  Con- 
necticut with  2.66  per  cent,  Massachusetts  with  3.33  per  cent,  Penn- 
sylvania with  9.79  per  cent,  and  New  York  with  22.62  per  cent, 
only  the  latter  has  attained  satisfactory  results,  and  Connecticut  has 
a  long  way  to  go  to  attain  a  satisfactory  position.  Twenty  per  cent 
of  Connecticut's  1,500,000  acres  of  forest  land  would  be  300,000 
acres.  On  this  basis  Connecticut  would  need  to  increase  more  than 
six  times  its  present  holdings  of  some  46,000  acres  of  State  Forests. 
Since  other  forms  of  public  forest  ownership  will  assist,  it  seems 
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that  the  present  goal  of  200,000  acres  of  State  Forests  is  a  reason- 
able one.  It  is  evident  that  this  program  is  slightly  less  than  25 
per  cent  complete. 

FOREST  FIRE  TOWER  SITES 

As  part  of  its  duties  in  protecting  the  forests  of  the  State, 
private  as  well  as  public,  from  fire,  the  State  operates  nine  fire 
lookout  stations  on  commanding  sites  where  large  areas  of  forest 
land  can  be  viewed  clearly.  Since  the  State  protects  all  forest 
lands  whether  publicly  or  privately  owned,  these  towers  are  not 
necessarily  located  with  any  particular  relation  to  State  Forests. 
Some  of  them  are  on  lands  owned  by  the  State  for  that  purpose 
and  some  on  State  lands  of  other  classes  and  on  lands  leased  or 
lent  by  private  owners.  The  area  owned  exclusively  for  fire 
towers  is  less  than  one  acre.  Table  IX  gives  location  and  land 
status  of  the  various  tower  sites  which  are  also  shown  on  the  large 
map.  Doubtless  more  towers  will  be  established  in  the  future, 
but  not  necessarily  on  public  lands  as  the  territory  viewed  from  the 
tower  is  more  important  than  the  condition  of  ownership.  The 
area  owned  by  the  State  exclusively  for  fire  towers  is  so  small  as 
not  to  justify  its  inclusion  on  area  tables.  From  this  point  of  view 
it  is  to  be  regarded  in  the  class  of  building  sites.  It  is  under  the 
care  of  the  State  Forester. 

STATE  PARKS 

Public  parks  are  publicly  owned  or  controlled  areas  used  for 
public  recreation  and  education,  the  preservation  of  natural  scenery 
or  the  protection  of  sites  of  historic  interest.  While  the  funda- 
mental purposes  of  public  forests  are  economic,  those  of  public 
parks  are  social  and  educational.  Economic  motives,  however,  are 
not  necessarily  absent  in  the  creation  of  public  parks,  in  fact,  since 
they  make  for  a  more  prosperous  community  by  improving  the 
physical  and  mental  vigor  of  its  inhabitants,  by  promoting  tourist 
travel  and  usually  by  raising  real  estate  values  of  surrounding 
property,  in  the  broader  sense  of  the  word  public  parks  are  of 
incalculable  economic  benefit  to  the  public.  Since  they  produce 
nothing  for  sale,  they  are,  however,  not  often  direct  public  revenue 
producing  enterprises  as  are  public  forests.  Incidental  revenue, 
however,  from  the  rental  of  camping  privileges,  sale  of  refresh- 
ments and  the  like  may  often  amount  to  a  considerable  figure  and 
thus  reduce  operating  expenses  of  public  parks  or  even  occasionally 
make  them  self-sustaining.  Parks,  particularly  state  or  national 
ones  of  large  area,  frequently  have  a  valuable  secondary  function 
as  wild  life  refuges.  This  aspect  as  far  as  Connecticut  State  Parks 
are  concerned  is  discussed  under  "Lands  Used  for  Wild  Life 
Conservation,"  page  51. 
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The  fundamental  arguments  for  the  establishment  of  public 
parks  is  that  a  government  owes  to  its  citizens  the  opportunity  for 
outdoor  recreation  which  will  benefit  them  both  physically  and 
mentally,  and  the  right  to  enjoy  natural  scenery,  and  that  historic 
spots  should  be  preserved  for  their  educational  and  sentimental 
value.  This  responsibility  has  long  been  acknowledged  by  pro- 
gressive cities  the  world  over,  and  it  is  being  increasingly  recog- 
nized that  cities  alone  cannot  entirely  discharge  the  obligation  with- 
out assistance  of  larger  political  units.  This  feeling  in  America 
has  resulted  in  the  setting  aside  of  our  system  of  National  Parks 
and  other  national  reservations  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature,  and 
the  establishment  of  State  Parks  on  a  more  or  less  extended  scale 
by  many  of  the  states.     (See  Table  XIV.) 

It  is  sometimes  argued  even  by  those  who  admit  the  general 
value  of  public  parks  that  a  particular  park  project  will  be  detri- 
mental to  the  best  interests  of  the  community  in  which  it  is  located, 
either  by  reducing  real  estate  values  or  by  creating  locally  unfav- 
orable conditions  for  residence  or  other  projects.  While  it  might 
possibly  happen  that  an  area  devoted  to  private  residences  or  indus- 
trial uses  would  command  higher  prices  than  as  open  land  used 
for  park  purposes,  the  presence  of  a  park  by  stabilizing  real  estate 
conditions  and  providing  attractive  surroundings  usually  raises  the 
value  of  surrounding  property  more  than  enough  to  counterbalance 
a  possible  loss  in  cash  values.  (See  page  9,  1929  Report  West- 
chester, N.  Y.,  County  Park  Commission.)  Usually  also  a  prop- 
erly conducted  park  decreases  trespass  on  surrounding  private 
property  since  it  gives  those  who  might  otherwise  trespass  a 
satisfactory  place  in  which  they  have  a  right  to  enter  and  enjoy 
themselves.  American  cities  and  states  have  almost  invariably 
trusted  the  management  of  their  parks  to  men  competent  to  enable 
them  to  function  to  public  advantage  and  to  prevent  their  becoming 
nuisances. 

The  importance  of  large  recreational  areas  to  administer  to  the 
needs  of  a  rapidly  increasing  urban  population,  although  often 
pointed  out  by  recreational,  park  and  health  experts,  has  not  as 
yet  caused  Connecticut  to  build  up  a  state  park  system  as  compre- 
hensive as  have  some  of  her  neighboring  states  or  seemingly  com- 
mensurate with  her  own  needs.  Very  likely  a  large  expansion  will 
come  when  the  need  is  more  fully  realized.  Delay,  however,  not 
only  decreases  the  number  of  suitable  sites  available,  but  increases 
the  ultimate  costs  as  land  values  are  generally  increasing  faster 
than  interest  rates  on  money. 

The  earliest  manifestation  of  the  state  park  idea  in  Connecticut 
came  through  the  requisition  by  the  state  of  certain  historic  sites. 
The  first  three  areas  acquired  were  not  and  are  not  now  officially 
called  state  parks,  although  they  are  so  in  effect.  In  1887  the 
State  acquired  the  area  utilized  by  General  Israel  Putnam  for  the 
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winter  quarters  of  his  army  in  1778  and  1779.  It  is  known  as  the 
Putnam  Memorial  Camp  Ground.  It  lies  in  the  towns  of  Redding 
and  Bethel  in  Fairfield  County  and  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Putnam  Memorial  Camp  Ground  Commission,  a  local  Commission 
appointed  by  the  Governor  (Special  Laws  of  1895,  page  594).  It 
is  utilized  for  public  recreation  as  well  as  for  a  historic  memorial 
and  its  original  area  has  been  extended  by  purchase  of  additional 
lands  from  time  to  time.     It  now  covers  220  acres. 

In  1899  the  State  acquired,  partly  by  gift  and  partly  by  purchase, 
under  Special  Law  515  of  that  year,  the  Henry  Whitfield  house  in 
Guilford  for  a  historical  museum,  together  with  eight  acres  of 
ground  surrounding  it.  This  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  house  still 
standing  in  Connecticut.  It  is  administered  by  a  Board  of  Trus- 
tees appointed  by  the  Governor. 

In  1903,  the  Commission  for  the  care  and  protection  of  the  Fort 
Griswold  Tract  was  established  (Special  Laws  447,  1903),  and 
took  over  the  care  of  the  remains  of  an  old  Revolutionary  fort  in 
the  town  of  Groton  across  the  Thames  River  from  New  London. 
Most  of  this  tract  is  an  unused  Federal  military  reservation  leased 
to  the  State  by  the  United  States  War  Department.  A  bill  was 
introduced  into  the  United  States  Senate  in  May,  1928,  to  cede 
title  to  the  State  of  Connecticut,  but  has  not  yet  been  acted  upon. 
Its  area  is  about  40  acres  including  both  tracts  owned  by  the  State 
and  the  Federal  Government. 

These  three  areas,  totaling  268  acres  (Table  X),  were  acquired 
at  different  times  without  relation  to  each  other,  or  with  any 
thought  of  building  up  a  State  Park  system.  In  1911  the  General 
Assembly,  realizing  that  the  taking  over  of  occasional  historic  sites, 
which  might  have  scenic  or  recreational,  in  addition  to  historic 
value,  was  not  a  sufficient  provision  for  scenic  and  recreational 
development,  appointed  a  special  commission  to  investigate  the 
need  for  a  system  of  State  Parks.  As  a  result  of  its  report  the 
State  Park  Commission  was  organized  in  1913.  (Sec.  2174 
General  Statutes.)  In  1921  it  became  the  Connecticut  State  Park 
and  Forest  Commission.  (Chap.  193  Public  Acts  1921.)  It  con- 
sists of  six  members  with  overlapping  terms  appointed  by  the 
Governor  and  one  ex-ofhcio  member,  the  Forester  at  the  Con- 
necticut Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  and  is  empowered  to 
acquire  land  for  park  purpose  by  gift,  purchase  or  power  of 
eminent  domain  (Sec.  2178  Gen.  Statutes  and  subsequent  amend- 
ments). The  Commission  receives  its  funds  from  the  General 
Assembly.  No  legal  price  limit  is  set  upon  lands  acquired  for 
State  Parks,  but  appropriations  for  the  work  of  the  Commission 
have  always  been  so  small  that  little  expensive  land  has  been 
acquired. 

The  first  purchases  were  made  in  1915  and  the  Commission  now 
has  under  its  jurisdiction  38  State  Parks  varying  from  one-half  to 
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over  1,700  acres  in  extent  and  covering  (July  16,  1929)  a  total  of 
8,766  acres.1  The  date  of  establishment,  area  and  location  are 
given  in  Table  XL  Their  annual  increase  in  total  area  is  given  in 
Table  XII  and  shown  graphically  in  Figure  1.  Of  their  present 
area  5,364  acres  or  approximately  60  per  cent  have  been  purchased 
from  public  funds,  either  by  voluntary  sales  or  under  power  of 
eminent  domain;  3,391  acres  or  about  39.5  per  cent  have  been 
given  to  the  State  either  in  the  form  of  lands  or  money.  The  cost 
to  the  State  has  been  about  $500,000  and  to  private  donors  about 
$100,000  (see  Figure  3).  One  acre  of  land  to  which  title  rested 
in  the  State  has  been  assigned  to  the  Commission  for  administra- 
tion as  a  State  Park. 
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Fig.  3. — Curves  showing  area  and  cost  of  State  Park  purchases  and  gifts  by- 
years. 

Total  appropriations  for  purchase  of  land  for  State  Parks  under 
the  Commission  have  been  $740,000  for  the  period  from  1915  to 
1931  although  certain  sums  voted  for  acquisition  have  been  made 
with  a  proviso  that  they  could  be  used  for  development  and  have 
been  so  used.  The  maximum  sum  appropriated  at  any  one  session 
of  the  General  Assembly,  that  of  1919,  for  a  two-year  period  has 
been  $200,000. 

Since  descriptions  and  history  of  the  various  parks  are  fully 
given  in  the  Biennial  Reports  of  the  State  Park  and  Forest  Com- 
mission, it  is  not  necessary  to  describe  them  here.  Two  parks  and 
one  park  project,  however,  are  of  special  interest  in  view  of  their 
peculiar  origin  and  status,  and  are  worth  special  mention.  One 
is  a  small  island  in  Gardner's  Lake  in  the  towns  of  Salem  and 
Montville,  known  as  "Minnie  Island."  It  was  apparently  never 
granted  to  any  individual  or  town,  and  is  perhaps,  therefore,  the 

1  On  December  1,  1930,  the  area  of  State  Parks  amounted  to  9,879  acres. 
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sole  remaining  piece  of  original  public  land  in  the  State.  It  was 
made  a  State  Park  by  act  of  the  General  Assembly  (Chap.  217 
Public  Acts  of  1925).  The  other  is  Campbell  Falls  located  in 
Norfolk,  North  Canaan  and  New  Marlboro,  Massachusetts.  Since 
a  small  part  of  it  lies  in  another  state  it  is  really  an  interstate  park. 
It  is  administered  by  the  State  of  Connecticut  under  agreement 
with  the  Massachusetts  authorities,  the  Connecticut  Commission 
having  been  given  authority  under  Chap.  120  Public  Acts  of  1923 
to  cooperate  with  other  states  in  park  administration.  A  similar 
act  was  passed  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  Both  the  Connect- 
icut and  the  Massachusetts  section  were  gifts  of  a  Connecticut 
citizen.  Along  the  Connecticut  line  at  the  junction  of  New  York 
and  Massachusetts  those  states  have  acquired  park  areas  as  part 
of  a  so-called  tri-state  park  project.  Connecticut  has  acquired  no 
adjacent  lands  but  could  do  so  and  cooperate  with  neighboring 
states  in  administration  without  added  legislation. 

Connecticut's  State  Park  system  is  by  no  means  complete.  Few, 
if  any,  of  the  parks  have  reached  their  logical  boundary  develop- 
ment. Most  of  them  are  merely  key  points  or  centers  around 
which  other  lands  should  be  acquired  to  attain  sufficient  areas  to  be 
really  valuable  to  the  public.  Even  the  larger  parks  frequently 
contain  interior  or  adjacent  private  holdings  which  should  be 
eliminated  to  make  the  area  fully  adapted  to  public  use.  In  some 
cases  adequate  approach  lands  are  lacking  and  certain  new  park 
areas  should  be  added.  It  is  estimated  by  the  Commission  that  to 
meet  fully  the  needs  of  Connecticut  for  recreation  space  not  less 
than  35,000  acres  should  be  set  aside  for  State  Parks,  partly  by 
addition  to  existing  areas  and  partly  in  new  parks. 

In  its  location  of  parks  the  Commission  has  been  guided  by 
three  sets  of  considerations :  First,  to  secure  areas  of  suitable  char- 
acter; second,  to  secure  a  distribution  of  parks  sufficient  to  meet 
needs  of  various  sections  of  the  State;  third,  to  keep  within  its 
rather  limited  appropriations  in  attaining"  the  first  two  objectives. 
The  result  as  might  be  expected  has  been  in  the  nature  of  a 
compromise.  Many  desirable  projects  have  either  not  been  estab- 
lished or  are  in  such  an  incomplete  stage  as  to  be  of  little  value 
and  some  sections  are  more  inadequately  supplied  than  others. 

An  ideal  layout  of  a  State  Park  system  should  be  on  a  regional 
basis  rather  than  by  political  sub-divisions.  The  counties  of  the 
State  are  scarcely  regional  units,  nevertheless  an  analysis  of  the 
present  location  of  parks  by  counties  brings  out  interesting  facts. 
Table  XIII  gives  the  basis  for  this  analysis.  It  will  be  observed 
that  Litchfield  County  representing  the  northwestern  section  of  the 
State  leads  in  number  of  parks,  total  park  area  and  percentage  of 
total  park  area,  having  over  one-third  of  the  State  Park  area  of 
the  State  and  is  practically  tied  for  second  place  as  to  per  cent  of 
total  area  in  parks.     It  has  also  received  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
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gifts  made  for  parks,  which  in  part  explains  its  most  advantageous 
position.  New  Haven  County  is  second  in  park  area  and  second 
in  the  area  of  gifts.  Middlesex  is  third  in  area,  but  first  in  per- 
centage of  total  area  in  parks.  Hartford  and  Tolland  Counties 
have  the  smallest  park  areas.  Gifts  in  these  counties  have  been 
small.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Fairfield  County,  ordinarily 
considered  as  the  poorest  county  in  State  Parks,  has  a  larger  park 
area  than  the  three  counties  of  Hartford,  Tolland  and  New  London 
combined.  This  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  Fairfield  County  con- 
sidered by  itself  has  inadequate  State  park  facilities.     The  other 


Map  5. — State  Park  Regions  in  Connecticut. 


counties  low  in  the  list  can  more  easily  make  use  of  facilities  outside 
their  boundaries  than  can  the  citizens  of  Fairfield.  A  glance  at 
the  map  and  at  Table  XXIV  will  show  also  that  the  cities  of  the 
county  are  on  the  whole  deficient  in  city  park  space  as  compared 
with  those  of  other  counties.  The  reasons  for  its  position  are 
largely  the  higher  scale  of  land  values  and  the  absence  of  gifts. 
The  Commission  made  its  earliest  purchases  in  this  county,  but 
owing  to  high  land  values  and  local  political  conditions  has  been 
unable  to  increase  them  sufficiently. 

An  analysis  of  location  of  parks  by  towns  is  of  no  special  signifi- 
cance, as  a  town  is  even  less  a  regional  unit  than  a  county,  but  as 
showing  a  fairly  wide  distribution  of  parks  it  is  significant  that 
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there  are  parks  or  parts  of  parks  under  the  Commission  in  38  of 
the  169  towns  of  the  State.  Parks  not  under  the  Commission  are 
located  in  whole  or  part  of  four  more  towns.  (See  Tables  X  and 
XIV.)  Thus  it  appears  that  the  State  has  acquired  park  lands  in 
about  one-fourth  of  its  constituent  towns.  The  area  per  town 
varies  from  a  fraction  of  an  acre  to  1,742  acres. 

As  suggested  above,  a  satisfactory  system  of  State  parks  for 
Connecticut  should  be  designed  on  a  regional  basis,  the  regions 
being  chosen  in  part  on  a  geographic  and  in  part  on  a  population 
basis.  These  regions  should  include  areas  where  population  is 
reasonably  dense  and  adjacent  regions  less  settled  where  physical 
conditions  are  favorable  to  park  establishment,  the  two  being  tied 
together  by  a  good  highway  system,  and  if  possible  by  other  means 
of  transportation. 

From  a  physical  point  of  view  Connecticut  divides  itself  into  a 
series  of  regions  based  largely  on  its  river  valley,  and  population  is 
largely  grouped  in  relation  to  them  (see  Map  5).  We  have  the 
following  major  valleys:  The  Housatonic,  the  Naugatuck,  the 
Quinnipiac,  the  Connecticut  and  the  Thames.  Certain  sections 
along  the  coast  drain  directly  into  the  Sound.  East  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Housatonic  their  area  is  small  and  they  do  not  constitute 
separate  regions.  West  of  that  river  in  the  southwestern  section 
of  the  State  these  independent  rivers  constitute  jointly  a  separate 
province.  Since  the  divide  between  the  Farmington  and  Quinni- 
piac is  low  and  they  were  formerly  one  river,  it  is  desirable  to 
consider  them  as  one  unit  and  to  join  them  with  the  Connecticut 
into  a  central  valley  unit.  The  Naugatuck  Valley,  while  physio- 
graphically  largely  independent  of  the  Housatonic,  is  narrow  and 
for  the  most  part  densely  settled  and  the  country  to  the  west  in  the 
Housatonic  Valley  is  largely  forested  or  agricultural ;  it  forms 
therefore  the  natural  hinterland  of  the  Naugatuck.  From  a  park 
distribution  point  of  view  it  is  therefore  one  unit. 

We  have,  therefore,  four  regions  of  the  State  deserving  each  of 
somewhat  independent  consideration  in  the  layout  of  a  park  system. 

(1)  The  Southwest,  including  part  of  Fairfield  County. 

(2)  The  Housatonic- Naugatuck,  including  parts  of  Fairfield, 
New  Haven  and  Litchfield  counties. 

(3)  The  Central  Valley,  including  Hartford  and  parts  of  Litch- 
field, New  Haven  and  Middlesex  counties. 

(4)  The  Thames  Valley  or  Eastern,  including  Windham  and 
New  London  counties  and  parts  of  Tolland  and  Middlesex  counties. 

It  will  be  observed  that  each  of  these  park  regions  contains  a 
region  of  urban  area  and  a  hinterland  of  hilly,  forested  and  agri- 
cultural country.  Although  the  locations  are  placed  upon  Map  5 
they  are  approximate  only  and  there  are  many  overlaps  due  to 
conditions  of  topography,  roads,  population  distribution  and  the 
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like.  This  map  shows  also  regions  of  dense  population,  location 
of  State  Parks  and  State  Forests  (since  the  latter  are  also  of 
recreational  value). 

Without  going  into  figures  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  the 
Housatonic-Naugatuck  region  is  easily  the  best  supplied  with  recre- 
ational facilities ;  the  central  valley,  the  next ;  and  the  southwestern 
section,  the  poorest.  Owing  to  its  smaller  area  of  hinterland  and 
high  land  value  it  also  affords  the  greatest  difficulties  in  securing 
adequate  units. 

It  is  thought  that  by  location,  so  far  as  possible,  of  park  units 
with  reference  to  an  adequate  distribution  for  each  of  these  regions, 
the  individual  units  to  be  located  to  be  convenient  of  access  to  all 
population  centres  within  the  region,  a  balanced  state  system  could 
be  secured.  In  this  connection  the  suggestions  as  to  proper  rela- 
tions between  State  and  local  parks  should  be  read  (see  page  99, 
Future  Park  Requirements  for  Connecticut). 

In  all  of  the  above,  parks  have  been  considered  in  regard  to 
their  location  rather  than  their  physical  features.  It  is  desirable 
now  to  discuss  briefly  the  latter  consideration  and  to  state  what 
progress  has  been  made  in  setting  aside  areas  of  different  types. 
It  is  felt  that  an  adequate  State  Park  system  for  Connecticut  should 
involve  the  acquisition  of : 

Shore  Parks:  Areas  along  Long  Island  Sound  large  enough  to 
preserve  the  natural  features  of  the  coast  where  people  can  enjoy 
the  water  front  without  unnecessary  artificial  development.  One 
such  park,  Hammonasset  Park  in  Madison,  is  an  example  of  what 
such  parks  would  mean  to  the  State.  Another  in  Westport  has 
for  various  reasons  never  been  developed.  At  least  three  more 
should  be  added  properly  spaced  along  the  shore  line  to  be  within 
two  hours'  ride  of  every  portion  of  the  State. 

Mountain  Top  Parks:  As  many  as  possible  of  the  important 
mountain  tops  of  the  State  so  that  the  public  will  not  be  entirely 
excluded  from  them  by  private  development.  Several  such  places, 
among  them  Mount  Bushnell  in  Litchfield  County,  and  Wooster 
Mountain  in  Fairfield  County  are  now  available  to  the  public  owing 
to  pioneer  work  of  the  Commission.  They  are  climbed  each  year 
by  thousands  of  people.  Such  parks  need  not  be  large  in  area  but 
some  of  them  may  be  extended  to  include  the  following : 

Wilderness  Areas:  Large  wild  tracts  as  examples  of  natural 
hill  scenery  of  Connecticut — tracts  which  can  be  utilized  for  group 
camping  and  tramping,  where  Boy  Scout  groups  and  the  like  can 
carry  on  their  summer  activities.  Such  tracts  serve  in  addition  as 
important  game  and  wild  life  refuges  (see  lands  used  for 
Game  Breeding  Grounds  and  Sanctuaries,  page  53).  Macedonia 
Brook  in  Litchfield  County,  the  Devil's  Hop  Yard  in  Middlesex 
County  and  the  Sleeping  Giant  State  Park  near  New  Haven  are 
examples.    Their  relation  to  State  Forests  is  discussed  on  page  30. 
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River  and  Lakeside s:  Frontage  for  public  use  at  selected  points 
on  the  shore  of  large  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  State,  so  as  to  permit 
bathing  and  allow  boating  parties  to  land  without  trespass  on 
private  grounds,  and  to  permit  fishermen  and  hunters  access  to 
areas  of  waters,  large  enough  to  deserve  a  public  character. 
Rather  scattered  examples  of  this  type  exist  on  the  Connecticut 
River  at  Hurd  Park,  Selden  Neck,  on  the  Housatonic  River  at 
Indian  Well,  and  at  Lake  Waramaug,  but  the  number  is  insufficient. 
Artificial  lakes  constructed  on  existing  or  proposed  parks  will  to 
some  extent  aid  in  development  of  parks  of  this  type. 

Roadside  Parks:  The  acquisition  of  occasional  relatively  small 
areas  of  especially  interesting  scenery  along  well-travelled  public 
roads  where  they  can  easily  be  reached  and  useful  to  those  having 
little  time  at  their  disposal.  Wharton  Brook  in  New  Haven 
County  and  Kent  Falls  in  Litchfield  County  are  examples.  (See 
also  Highway  Parks,  page  65.) 

Historic  Sites:  The  acquisition  of  historic  sites  such  as  birth 
places  of  famous  men,  battlefields  and  the  like.  The  birthplace  of 
General  Nathaniel  Lyon  near  Pomfret  and  the  Putnam  Memorial 
Camp  Ground  at  Redding  in  Fairfield  County  are  examples. 
These  need  not  be  large  in  area  and  except  for  those  of  state-wide 
interest  should  be  acquired  by  local  rather  than  State  park 
authorities. 

Public  Trails:  The  development  of  a  system  of  trails  for  hikers 
over  the  hill  tops  of  the  State.  One  such  trail,  for  example,  would 
be  located  along  the  trap  rock  ranges  north  from  New  Haven,  con- 
necting with  a  similar  system  now  being  constructed  in  Massa- 
chusetts ;  another  through  the  Taconic  Range  in  Litchfield  County. 
They  would  offer  an  unexampled  panorama  of  our  native  State 
and  give  an  opportunity  for  hikers  which  could  be  obtained  in  no 
other  way.  In  some  cases  a  mere  public  right-of-way  would  be 
sufficient,  in  other  cases  more  extended  ownership  would  be 
required. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  that  several  types  of  State  Parks 
include  forest  land.  This  does  not  mean  that  they  are  identical 
with  State  Forests,  even  though  when  acquired  the  forest  growth 
may  be  similar  to  that  on  land  acquired  for  State  Forests.  In  the 
case  of  State  Forests  the  object  of  management  will  be  to  develop 
a  forest  for  the  production  of  timber ;  in  the  case  of  forested  parks 
the  object  should  be  the  production  of  the  finest  stands  from  an 
aesthetic  point  of  view.  While  the  development  or  preservation 
of  other  types  of  natural  scenery  such  as  beaches,  marsh  land,  sand 
dunes,  mountain  tops  and  the  like  may  be  important  in  some  phases 
of  State  Park  work,  owing  to  the  fact  that  woodland  growth  is 
the  dominant  scenic  characteristic  of  much  of  Connecticut,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  many  of  her  State  Parks  are  in  the  larger  woodland 
areas  (see  Map  6). 
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The  chief  value  of  State  Forests  from  a  recreational  point  of 
view  will  be  for  the  more  extensive  forms  of  outdoor  life,  such  as 
individual  hiking,  rough  camping  and  the  like,  which  may  well 
be  too  strenuous  for  the  majority  of  persons  who  will  want  the 
somewhat  organized  facilities  of  regular  picnic  grounds,  bathing 
places  and  the  like.  Within  the  limits  of  their  usefulness,  how- 
ever, State  Forests  supply  important  recreational  elements  by  sup- 
plementing city  and  State  Parks. 
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Map  6. — Wooded  State  Parks  in  relation  to  larger  forest  areas. 


Lands  meeting  the  conditions  suitable  for  State  Park  purposes 
are  generally  much  more  expensive  than  rough  woodlands  suitable 
for  State  Forests.  This  is  due  either  to  their  location  in  the  more 
settled  portions  of  the  State  or  to  the  higher  scenic  quality  of  the 
land.  For  these  reasons  even  when  similarly  forested,  park  land 
is  likely  to  be  higher-priced  than  State  Forest  lands. 

One  phase  of  park  work  not  here  discussed  has  to  do  with  the 
development  of  long  narrow  parks  bordering  drives,  roads  and 
highways.  These  are  known  as  parkways  and  are  increasingly 
important  in  both  urban  and  rural  development.  While  their 
development  pertains  as  much  to  the  subject  of  parks  as  of  roads, 
it  is  more  convenient  to  discuss  them  in  connection  with  highways 
(see  Parkways,  page  66). 
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Development  of  State  Parks  will  vary  from  a  rather  simple  work 
of  constructing  trails,  improving  springs,  building  fireplaces  and 
rough  shelters  on  the  wilder  parks  to  rather  expensive  development 
of  roads,  pavilions,  and  the  like  on  shore  and  lakeside  parks  where 
bathing  and  boating  are  the  major  features.  Though  the  total 
sum  which  should  be  expended  for  these  purposes  is  considerable, 
it  is  quite  small  as  compared  with  that  necessary  to  develop  an 
adequate  park  system  for  a  city  of  even  moderate  size,  since  in  few, 
if  any  cases,  will  the  development  of  State  Parks  call  for  any 
formal  landscape  treatment  and  expensive  structures  such  as  is 
usually  required  for  city  parks.  The  development  of  State  Parks 
should  always  be  along  naturalistic  lines.  Although  it  is  hardly 
advisable  to  acquire  park  lands  without  putting  them  under  admin- 
istration and  installing  something  in  the  way  of  public  facilities, 
in  general  it  is  better  policy  to  utilize  public  funds  during  the 
formative  stage  for  land  acquisition  than  for  extensive  develop- 
ments. 

State  Parks  in  Other  States 

Comparisons  between  the  accomplishments  of  different  states  in 
acquisition  of  State  Parks  may  be  made  on  the  basis :  ( 1 )  of  the 
total  area  set  aside  for  that  purpose,  (2)  the  per  cent  of  total  area 
set  aside,  (3)  the  number  of  acres  of  State  Parks  per  thousand  of 
the  population.  This  has  been  attempted  in  these  ways  in  Table 
XV.     Map  4  shows  location  of  parks  in  surrounding  states. 

It  is  gratifying  to  the  citizen  of  Connecticut  to  know  that  his 
is  one  of  the  twenty-seven  states  which  has  set  aside  areas  for  State 
Parks,  and  that  although  his  State  is  the  second  smallest  in  area 
and  the  eighth  smallest  in  estimated  population  of  the  group,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  the  eleventh  in  point  of  total  area  of  State  Parks, 
and  sixth  in  ratio  of  acreage  to  population. 

Table  XV,  however,  must  not  be  interpreted  as  a  rating  of  states 
in  order  of  accomplishment,  or  of  their  success  in  meeting  their 
own  needs.  Numbers  of  factors  must  enter  into  calculation  which 
cannot  readily  be  expressed  in  figures.  Among  them  are  the  extent 
of  other  areas,  both  public  and  private,  open  to  recreation,  their 
convenience  of  access,  the  rapidity  of  increase  in  population,  its 
character  as  urban  or  rural,  its  leisure  time  habits  and  the  extent 
to  which  it  desires  to  profit  from  vacationists  from  other  regions, 
or  may  conveniently  draw  upon  other  regions  for  recreational 
facilities. 

No  real  idea  of  Connecticut's  success  in  setting  aside  areas  suit- 
able for  recreational  use  can  be  arrived  at  without  a  consideration 
of  other  lands  usable  for  this  purpose.  A  comparison  with  other 
states  must  include  these  other  lands  also.  Some  attempt  is  made 
in  the  section  entitled  "Comparisons  with  Other  States"  on  page  71 
to  discuss  this. 
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LANDS  USED  FOR  GAME  AND  WILD  LIFE 
CONSERVATION 

Wild  life  is  an  economic,  social  and  educational  asset  of  great 
public  value  and  its  pursuit  is  a  very  important  form  of  outdoor 
recreation.  Its  public  value  has  long  been  legally  recognized  in 
America:  first,  through  legislation  declaring  birds,  animals  and 
fish  at  large  to  be  public  property ;  and  second,  by  passage  of  laws 
for  their  protection  and  the  regulating  of  their  hunting. 

Since  the  progress  of  civilization  frequently  means  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  proper  environment  for  wild  life,  it  is  now  beginning  to 
be  realized  that  legislation  which  merely  regulates  or  forbids  hunt- 
ing will  not  conserve  wild  life  unless  areas  are  set  aside  where 
conditions  suitable  for  its  existence  will  be  preserved  and  the 
creatures  themselves  protected  beyond  the  protection  afforded  them 
by  general  law.  Such  areas  are  known  variously  as  game  refuges, 
wild  life  sanctuaries,  game  reserves  and  the  like,  and  may  be  either 
publicly  or  privately  owned.  More  recently  game  lands  have 
sometimes  been  set  aside  by  public  agencies  specifically  for  public 
hunting. 

It  is  perfectly  possible  for  private  owners,  clubs,  or  corporations 
having  the  inclination  and  means  to  set  aside  lands  for  the  protec- 
tion and  propagation  of  such  wild  life  as  is  suited  to  the  type  of 
lands  under  their  ownership.  There  are  many  such  private 
reserves — large  and  small.  Such  private  reserves,  however  valu- 
able to  their  owners,  benefit  the  general  public  only  indirectly,  since 
the  game  or  other  wild  life  upon  them  is  essentially  private  property 
from  which  the  general  public  gains  only  a  very  indirect  benefit, 
having  neither  the  right  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  nor  the  privilege  of 
hunting  it  nor  is  there  any  guarantee  that  such  reservations  will 
be  indefinitely  maintained.  Furthermore,  private  reserves  are 
usually  established  to  cover  only  local  conditions  and  are  hence 
incompletely  effective  in  preserving  migratory  wild  life  such  as 
water  fowl  which  may  winter  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  breed  in 
the  Arctic,  and  spend  the  greater  portion  of  the  year  in  migration 
between  these  two  regions. 

To  protect  such  forms,  strings  of  public  reserves  of  suitable  land 
type  located  at  strategic  points  along  their  route  of  passage  and 
upon  their  breeding  and  wintering  grounds  are  essential.  It  is 
beginning  to  be  considered  in  part  at  least  the  function  of  the 
National  Government,  sometimes  in  conjunction  with  the  nations 
north  and  south  of  us,  to  provide  such  refuges  for  migratory  wild 
life,  chiefly  water  fowl. 

Federal  lands  for  this  purpose  have  until  recently  been  acquired 
under  special  legislation.  The  new  Federal  migratory  bird  refuge 
law  (see  page  23)  sets  up  general  authority  for  a  system  of  such 
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reservations.  The  establishment  of  local  reserves  whether  exclu- 
sively for  protection  of  wild  life,  or  to  provide  public  hunting 
grounds  or  simply  to  propagate  fish  or  game  birds  for  liberation, 
is  now  considered  a  legitimate  state  function.  Sometimes  these 
reserves  are  acquired  specifically  for  the  purpose  of  wild  life 
preservation,  more  frequently  primarily  for  forestry  or  park  pur- 
poses, wild  life  conservation  being  an  important  secondary  func- 
tion. The  State  of  Pennsylvania  is,  perhaps,  the  leader  in  acquir- 
ing and  administrating  lands  exclusively  as  game  reserves  and  for 
regulated  public  hunting. 

Connecticut  is  acquiring  lands  by  gift,  purchase  and  lease  to  be 
used  either  primarily  or  secondarily  for  wild  life  protection,  propa- 
gation or  public  hunting.  Acquisition  and  administration  of  these 
lands  is  under  either  the  Fish  and  Game  Commission,  the  Commis- 
sion on  Forests  and  Wild  Life  or  the  Park  and  Forest  Commission, 
depending  upon  the  primary  use.  They  may  be  classified  by  name 
as  follows : 

Fish  Hatcheries 

Public  Fishing  Streams 

Public  Hunting  Grounds 

Game  Breeding  Grounds  and  Wild  Life  Sanctuaries 

State  Forests 

State  Parks 

Fish  and  Game  Preserves 


Fish  Hatcheries 

Their  usual  object  is  to  propagate  small  fish  or  other  forms  of 
aquatic  life  for  stocking  streams,  ponds  or  other  bodies  of  water. 
Some  of  the  Connecticut  hatcheries  are  for  commercial  and  some 
for  game  fish.  There  are  seven  in  all, — all  administered  by  the 
State  Board  of  Fisheries  and  Game. 

A  fish  hatchery  does  not  usually  require  an  extended  area  of 
land,  but  must  have  pure  and  abundant  water  supplies  and  good 
transportation  facilities.  Some  of  Connecticut's  hatcheries  are  on 
leased  land  and  all  with  the  exception  of  the  Burlington  Hatchery 
are  too  small  in  area  to  be  shown  to  scale  upon  the  map,  but  are 
indicated  by  a  conventional  sign.  The  total  area  of  those  where 
the  land  is  owned  by  the  State  is  512  acres.  Table  XVI  gives 
details. 

Public  Fishing  Streams 

The  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Fisheries  and  Game  has  under 
Sec.  12,  Chap.  123,  Public  Acts  of  1925,  authority  to  lease  streams 
and  keep  them  stocked  for  public  fishing.  Such  streams  are  open 
to  citizens  of  the  State  for  fishing  purposes  only  for  a  small  fee 
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in  addition  to  the  regular  fishing-  license  fee.  According  to  the 
Seventeenth  Report  of  State  Board  of  Fisheries  and  Game  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1928,  there  were  then  160  miles  of  such 
leased  streams.  They  are  not  shown  on  the  map  since  the  State 
leases  only  the  fishing  rights  and  these  for  short  periods  only. 
Changes  in  water,  and  other  conditions  are  frequently  such  that  it 
would  seldom  be  a  wise  public  policy  to  acquire  permanently  fishing 
rights  unless  the  headwaters  and  bank  of  the  stream  are  in  public 
ownership  and  conditions  suitable  for  fishing  can  be  maintained. 

The  full  development  of  a  State  Forest  and  Park  system  would 
result  in  the  acquisition  of  many  miles  of  fishing  streams,  entirely 
within  state-owned  lands  where  the  control  of  water  and  other 
conditions  would  insure  proper  fishing  conditions  and  might  per- 
haps supply  enough  fishing  waters  to  make  unnecessary  the  leasing 
of  fishing  rights  outside  state-owned  areas.  The  present  system  is, 
however,  a  very  valuable  temporary  measure. 

Public  Hunting  Grounds 

Under  Chapter  129,  Public  Acts  1929,  the  State  Board  of 
Fisheries  and  Game  is  also  authorized  to  acquire  by  lease  or 
purchase  hunting  rights  on  private  lands  for  public  use.  It  is  too 
Soon  after  the  passage  of  this  Act  to  say  much  regarding  its  opera- 
tion excepting  that  such  lands  not  being  owned  and  having  no  form 
of  game  management  which  would  keep  them  in  condition  for 
game  production,  all  value  for  hunting  might  disappear  and  the 
hunting  rights  become  valueless  in  consequence.  A  sufficient 
extension  of  publicly  owned  lands  of  other  classes  such  as  State 
Forests  affords  a  better  guarantee  of  preservation  of  general  game 
resources,  although  the  leasing  of  hunting  privileges  is  a  valuable 
temporary  move  to  provide  for  the  large  class  of  the  population 
for  whom  hunting  is  an  important  recreation.  There  should,  how- 
ever, be  a  place  for  state-owned  hunting  grounds  for  game  not 
suited  to  a  forested  habitat,  shore  birds,  for  example,  since  lands 
suited  to  this  type  of  hunting  would  not  naturally  be  acquired 
for  State  Forests.  Probably  some  10,000  acres  of  such  lands 
should  be  adequate  if  supplemented  by  increases  in  areas  of  the 
following  types. 

Game  Breeding  Grounds  and  Sanctuaries 

The  State  Board  of  Fisheries  and  Game  either  owns  or  has 
under  long  lease  two  areas  for  game  propagation  and  protection 
purposes  where  game  birds  can  be  bred  artificially,  or  where  condi- 
tions are  favorable  for  natural  breeding.  One  of  these,  known  as 
the  Litchfield  and  Morris  Bird  and  Game  Sanctuary,  is  located  in 
those  towns ;  the  other,  known  as  the  Shade  Swamp  Sanctuary,  is 
located  in  the  town  of  Farmington.     The  former  is  held  under 
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such  long  lease  (99  years),  from  the  White  Memorial  Foundation, 
as  to  be  essentially  state-owned.  The  latter  is  actually  state  prop- 
erty. It  came  to  the  State  by  gift.  Water  birds  are  bred  artifi- 
cially on  the  Litchfield  and  Morris  Sanctuary.  The  Farmington 
area  is  a  natural  breeding  ground. 

These  areas  are  for  the  protection  and  propagation  of  wild  life 
and  are  not  to  be  confused  with  public  shooting  grounds,  such  as 
are  discussed  above.  They  are  sanctuaries  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word.  Their  value  from  a  game  production  point  of  view  comes 
from  the  fact  that  game  birds  and  animals  from  such  sanctuaries 
may  spread  naturally  to  surrounding  territory  or  be  transported  to 
other  areas  where  hunting  is  allowed.  There  should  be  set  aside 
other  areas  of  this  character,  ultimately  probably  upwards  of  10,000 
acres,  perhaps  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Government  under 
the  Federal  Migratory  Game  Refuge  Law. 

The  Farmington  Sanctuary  covers  2101  acres  and  the  Litchfield- 
Morris,  4,211  acres.2  The  total  area  considered  as  State  property 
under  jurisdiction  of  the  State  Board  of  Fisheries  and  Game 
including  both  fish  hatcheries  and  sanctuaries  is  4,933  acres.  (See 
Table  XVI.) 

State  Forests 

Although  State  Forests  are  acquired  primarily  for  the  produc- 
tion of  timber,  their  extended  area  and  the  fact  that  they  will 
always  be  kept  in  a  wooded  condition  makes  them  admirably  suited 
for  such  wild  life  as  prefers  a  forested  habitat.  They  may,  there- 
fore, be  used  either  for  wild  life  sanctuaries  or  for  public  hunting 
or  a  combination  of  the  two. 

Since  1925  lands  for  State  Forests  in  Connecticut  have  been 
purchased  by  the  Commission  on  Forest  and  Wild  Life,  which  is 
a  joint  commission  composed  of  the  membership  of  the  Park  and 
Forest  Commission  and  the  State  Board  of  Fisheries  and  Game. 
Management  of  a  forest  growth  resides  in  the  Park  and  Forest 
Commission  and  the  State  Forester.  Management  of  the  fish  and 
game  resources  lies,  however,  with  the  State  Board  of  Fisheries 
and  Game  (Chap.  259  Public  Acts  1923). 

Some  of  the  State  Forests  are  open  to  hunting  and  others  are 
closed  to  it  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Fisheries  and  Game, 
except  that  by  terms  of  the  original  gift  the  entire  area  of  the 
Mohawk  Forest  is  closed  to  hunting.  When  the  state  forest  areas 
have  reached  sufficient  size,  it  is  understood  to  be  the  intention  of 


1  1928  Report  State  Tax  Commissioner.  The  State  Board  of  Fisheries  and  Game  in 
its  1928  report  (page  44)  lists  this  area  as  482.3  acres.  Following  the  system  of  taking 
the  smaller  figure  where  there  is  a  conflict  the  Tax  Commission  figure  is  used  in 
computations. 

2  flanimeter  measurement.  The  State  Board  of  Fisheries  and  Game  lists  this  area 
on  its  1928  report  (page  44)  as  4630  acres,  but  includes  certain  areas  under  short  lease 
here  excluded  (see  p.  55,  Fish  and  Game  Preserves). 
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the  Fish  and  Game  Commission  to  establish  refuge  areas  in  their 
interior  which  shall  be  entirely  closed  to  hunting;  in  these  closed 
areas  game  may  live  and  feed  without  interference.  If  necessary 
such  areas  could  be  stocked  artificially.  Outside  these  refuge  areas 
but  still  within  the  public  forest  areas  hunting  will  be  permitted 
under  proper  regulation.  Without  some  such  system  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  either  forest  game  or  the  opportunities  for  hunting  it  by 
the  average  citizen  can  be  provided. 

State  Parks 

State  Parks  having  the  requisite  conditions  of  area  and  vegeta- 
tive cover  may  well  be  very  important  in  the  conservation  of  wild 
life  and  some  of  those  in  Connecticut  admirably  meet  these  condi- 
tions, among  them  Macedonia  Brook,  The  Devil's  Hop  Yard  and 
the  Sleeping  Giant.  Those  of  smaller  area  even  though  vegetative 
condition  is  satisfactory  from  a  wild  life  point  of  view  are  naturally 
of  less  importance.  As  the  area  of  State  Park  lands  is  increasing 
their  value  for  this  purpose  will  be  augmented. 

Since  the  majority  of  Connecticut's  State  Parks  are  or  will  be 
more  or  less  intensively  used  for  such  forms  of  recreation  as  pic- 
nicking, camping,  tramping,  bathing  and  the  like,  it  is  usually  unsafe 
to  allow  hunting  upon  them.  Furthermore,  game  is  entirely  unmo- 
lested, is  less  wild  and,  therefore,  more  likely  to  be  seen  and  enjoyed 
by  persons  in  using  a  park  for  other  forms  of  recreation  than 
hunting.  Game  breeding  naturally  upon  the  parks  more  or  less 
tends  to  migrate  to  areas  outside  their  borders,  and  this  increases 
the  general  supply.  Hunting  may,  however,  in  isolated  instances 
be  permitted  on  parks  where  it  does  not  conflict  with  their  uses  or 
endanger  the  game  supply,  one  instance  being  on  the  marshes  at 
Hammonasset  Beach  which  are  remote  from  bathing  beach  and  at 
a  time  of  year  when  attendance  is  relatively  small.  Since  fishing 
in  no  wise  interferes  with  other  uses  of  the  parks,  it  is  permitted 
under  regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Fisheries  and  Game. 

Fish  and  Game  Preserves 

In  addition  to  the  above  classes  of  land,  the  State  Board  of 
Fisheries  and  Game  has  power  to  lease  land  for  fish  and  game 
preserves  and  to  prohibit  all  hunting  or  fishing  on  them.  Other- 
wise except  for  the  right  to  destroy  noxious  animals  the  State  has 
no  authority  over  them.  They  may  be,  and  usually  are,  posted 
against  trespass  by  the  owners,  and  used  for  other  purposes  such  as 
agriculture  (Sections  3275  and  3285  General  Statutes).  Leases 
are  usually  for  a  few  years  only.  Such  preserves,  except  that 
some  of  them  are  publicly  or  semi-publicly  owned  for  other  pur- 
poses, are  not  public  or  even  semi-public  land  and  are  not  therefore 
placed  upon  the  map  or  included  in  tabulations,  although  a  few  of 
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them  cover  considerable  areas  and  are  useful  for  general  purposes 
of  wild  life  conservation.  The  total  area  of  those  not  publicly  or 
semi -publicly  owned  amounted  on  June  30,  1928,  to  8,322. 33  acres. 
The  full  development  of  the  State  Forest  and  State  Park  pro- 
gram as  outlined  under  those  headings  (see  pages  29  and  40)  and 
their  organization  for  game  protection  as  outlined  above  plus  the 
increase  by  some  10,000  acres  of  game  sanctuaries  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  approximately  the  same  area  of  non-forested  public 
shooting  grounds  for  water  fowl  of  various  kinds  ought  to  take 
care  of  fish  and  game  needs  so  far  as  State  lands  are  concerned. 
The  total  area  of  public  and  semi-public  lands  having  some  value 
for  game  and  wild  life  protection  at  present  amounts  to  some 
178,000  acres  (see  Table  XXXVII  and  page  95,  Summary  of  all 
Public  and  Semi-Public  Lands). 

Management  of  Wild  Life  Lands 

The  matter  of  wild  life  protection  upon  reserves  of  whatever 
nature  involves  more  than  merely  setting  aside  lands  and  forbid- 
ding or  regulating  hunting.  The  animals  must  be  assured  of  a 
food  supply,  protected  to  a  certain  degree  at  least  from  attacks  of 
other  animals  less  valuable  or  interesting  and  from  contagious 
diseases  which  are  usually  dangerous  when  game  is  crowded  upon 
small  areas  and  more  or  less  restricted  in  its  movements.  The 
handling  of  game  upon  reserves  is  known  as  game  management, 
and  requires  intensive  knowledge  of  the  animals  and  their  mode  of 
living.  The  subject  is  extremely  complex.  This  is  scarcely  the 
place  to  go  into  it  except  in  barest  outline.  The  subject  is  intro- 
duced only  because  little  has  been  written  about  it  for  this  State. 

No  reserve  however  large  will  succeed  in  conserving  wild  life 
unless  it  affords  the  proper  food  for  the  animals  in  question.  For 
the  larger  game  animals  this  is  usually  grass  or  browse.  If  there 
are  too  many  animals  for  the  food  supply  all  will  starve  to  death, 
after  first  destroying  all  the  available  food.  For  example,  deer 
and  rabbit  after  they  have  consumed  all  the  food  plants  normally 
suited  to  them  will  eat  the  foliage  and  bark  of  small  trees,  resulting 
in  the  eventual  destruction  of  all  forest  growth,  as  there  will  be  no 
growth  to  replace  the  older  trees  when  they  are  gone.  This  has 
taken  place  to  a  limited  extent  in  forest  plantations  in  this  State 
where  deer  have  become  unduly  numerous.  Likewise,  in  the  case 
of  fish,  a  fishing  stream  may  be  overstocked  so  that  fish  will  no 
longer  find  the  type  of  minute  plant  or  animal  life  necessary  to 
their  sustenance.  For  these  reasons  a  reasonable  amount  of  hunt- 
ing is  usually  essential  on  fish  and  game  areas  to  prevent  them 
from  becoming  overstocked  unless  the  conditions  are  such  that  the 
game  can  migrate  to  adjacent  areas,  not  under  protection. 


3  1928  Report  State  Board  of  Fisheries  and  Game. 
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However,  the  food  supply  can  often  be  increased  to  some  extent 
either  by  artificial  feeding-  or  by  the  introduction  of  plants  or 
animals  suitable  as  food.  Certain  wild  grains,  for  example,  can 
be  sown  on  fields  used  for  upland  game  birds  which  will  increase 
their  food  supply  and  thus  the  number  of  birds  the  area  will 
support. 

Most  game  or  other  wild  animals  are  subject  to  attack  from 
other  animals  or  birds  such  as  foxes,  hawks  and  owls  (to  mention 
only  some  which  are  found  in  Connecticut) .  While  such  animals 
have  their  place  in  the  economy  of  nature  and  are  often  as  interest- 
ing as  the  so-called  game,  and  frequently  economically  useful,  their 
undue  abundance  may  be  harmful  to  the  game  supply,  conse- 
quently, it  may  be  necessary  to  control  their  numbers  on  reserve 
areas  where  the  game  is  regarded  as  the  more  valuable.  In  few 
instances,  however,  would  their  systematic  and  wholesale  destruc- 
tion over  large  areas  seem  to  be  a  wise  policy. 

There  are  certain  diseases  of  wild  life  which  at  times  become 
excessively  destructive.  About  their  control  little  is  known,  but 
their  presence  may  frequently  make  game  propagation  difficult  or 
impossible,  particularly  over  restricted  areas. 

There  is  an  added  element  in  management  of  waters  for  fishing, 
namely,  the  purity  of  the  waters ;  sewage  or  industrial  wastes  are 
very^dangerous  to  most  kinds  of  aquatic  life  and  must  be  guarded 
against  in  management  of  fishing  reserves. 

All  these  matters  must  be  carefully  studied  and  the  results 
applied  if  Connecticut  is  to  succeed  in  a  policy  of  wild  life 
conservation  on  its  State  lands. 

MILITARY  RESERVATIONS 

A  military  reservation  is  an  area  set  apart  for  fortifications,  the 
storing  of  military  supplies,  target  practice,  quartering  or  maneu- 
vering of  troops  or  the  like. 

The  exercise  of  troops  under  conditions  approximating  those 
in  the  field  in  time  of  war  requires  a  considerable  area.  While  it 
is  possible  to  do  this  upon  private  lands,  it  is  usually  inconvenient 
to  the  owners  and  does  not  always  afford  the  commanders  the 
freedom  of  action  necessary  for  the  best  training  results,  particu- 
larly in  problems  involving  actual  use  of  firearms. 

It  is  consequently  usually  desirable  for  a  government  to  own  or 
control  land  for  this  purpose.  Large  military  reservations  require 
a  varied  terrain  of  hills,  valleys,  plains,  forests  and  open  lands  so 
that  maneuvers  may  take  place  under  the  varying  conditions  liable 
to  be  encountered  in  actual  warfare. 

Small  military  reserves  used  for  barracks,  supply  depots,  target 
ranges  or  fortifications  are  not  usually  adapted  to  any  other  uses 
and  military  reasons  as  well  as  those  of  public  safety  usually 
require  that  they  be  closed  to  the  public.     In  addition  to  their 
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primary  purpose,  however,  large  military  reservations  may  serve 
secondly  as  forests,  parks  or  game  reserves.  In  fact  some  of  the 
National  Military  Reservations  are  organized  also  for  forestry 
purposes,  being  called  Military  National  Forests. 

A  number  of  states  have  established  Military  Reserves  for  the 
use  of  their  National  Guards.  Connecticut  has  in  addition  to 
armory  sites  in  various  cities,  two  Military  Reservations.  One  at 
Niantic  covers  821  acres  and  is  used  for  summer  encampment  of 
the  National  Guard.  It  was  acquired  by  condemnation  and  pur- 
chased in  1892.  The  other  is  a  rifle  range  for  infantry  target 
practice  at  East  Haven  and  covers  1361  acres.  It  was  purchased 
in  1905.  Total  area  of  State  Military  Reservations  is  therefore 
218  acres.  In  addition  a  rifle  range  is  located  by  permission  of  the 
State  Park  and  Forest  Commission  on  the  Mattatuck  State  Forest 
and  others  are  leased  in  various  parts  of  the  state. 

Neither  of  the  Connecticut  Military  Reserves  is  of  sufficient 
area  and  so  situated  as  to  be  of  importance  from  a  forest,  wild 
life  or  watershed  point  of  view,  but  might  if  abandoned  for 
military  purposes  have  value  either  as  state  or  local  park  land. 

Whether  Connecticut  will  some  day  be  obliged  to  acquire  large 
areas  for  military  purposes  is  unknown.  It  will  perhaps  depend 
upon  the  relative  growth  of  the  military  forces  in  relation  to 
density  of  population.  Certain  classes  of  maneuvers  could  very 
well  be  conducted  on  the  state  forests,  even  though  they  would 
seldom  contain  enough  open  country  for  all  types  of  military  train- 
ing. They  should  not  be  used  for  exercises  in  firing,  since  indis- 
criminate firing  of  either  infantry  or  artillery  on  a  forest  is  very 
destructive  to  the  forest  growth,  and  may  in  dry  times  create  a 
high  forest  fire  hazard. 

That  the  National  Guard  of  the  State  seems  to  feel  the  need 
of  larger  areas  for  its  maneuvers  is  indicated  by  the  introduction 
of  a  bill  in  the  1929  session  of  the  Assembly  for  the  purchase  of 
an  area  of  considerable  size  in  the  towns  of  Old  Lyme,  Lyme  and 
East  Lyme.     It  failed  of  passage. 

INDIAN  RESERVATIONS 

An  Indian  reservation  is  not  public  land  in  sense  of  being  the 
property  of  a  nation  or  state,  but  is  usually  regarded  rather  as  the 
common  property  of  the  Indians  living  upon  it,  under  guardian- 
ship of  the  nation  or  state  which  prevents  them  from  disposing  of 
the  land  allotted  to  them.  Expressed  in  another  way,  Indian  reser- 
vations are  lands  held  in  trust  by  a  political  unit  for  the  habitation 
and  support  of  the  Indians.  Title  may  be  vested  in  the  Indians  as 
a  tribe  or  in  the  nation  or  state  under  whose  jurisdiction  they  lie. 
Indian  lands,  however,  in  many  of  their  features  resemble  public 

1  1928  Report  State  Tax  Commission. 
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lands  of  other  kinds,  except  that  they  are  managed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Indians  rather  than  that  of  the  public  at  large.  In  this  they 
resemble  public  lands  managed  for  the  benefit  of  certain  public 
institutions. 

While  the  area  of  most  classes  of  public  lands  set  aside  for 
specific  purposes  tends  to  increase,  that  of  Indian  lands  tends  to 
diminish.  This  diminution  may  come  about  in  various  ways, 
sometimes  because  the  lands  are  divided  up  among  the  Indians  as 
individuals  and  this  becomes  private  property,  sometimes  because 
the  Indians  are  taken  care  of  in  other  ways  and  sometimes  because 
they  cease  in  one  way  or  another  to  be  public  wards  and  vacate 
the  land. 

In  the  case  of  the  earliest  settlements  in  Connecticut,  as  a  usual 
thing  the  colonists  bought  from  the  local  tribes  or  directly  from 
their  sachems  if  the  latter  happened  to  be  powerful  enough  to  be 
able  to  act  for  the  tribe,  a  tract  of  land  usually  of  rather  indetermi- 
nate boundaries.  The  Indians  had  little  conception  of  private 
ownership  of  land  and  less  of  the  possibilities  of  clearing  large 
areas  for  agriculture  and  permanent  settlement.  In  making  sales 
they  customarily  reserved  hunting  and  fishing  rights  and  a  small 
site  for  their  own  simple  dwellings  and  corn  fields. 

The  possession  of  a  few  trinkets  or  even  a  little  whiskey  was 
probably  of  less  interest  to  the  Indians  who  first  sold  lands  in 
Connecticut  to  the  whites  than  was  the  proximity  of  a  settlement 
where  they  could  barter  furs,  and  secure  the  protection  of  the 
paleface's  firearms  against  other  hostile  tribes  of  red  men  in  the 
vicinity.  They  were  unable  to  conceive  that  the  small  settlements 
of  the  whites  would  grow  to  the  extent  of  destroying  their  hunting 
grounds — all  that  really  mattered  to  them. 

Later,  as  a  result  of  the  War  of  1638  with  the  powerful  Pequot 
tribe  its  lands  were  taken  from  it  by  conquest  and  a  small  area 
was  granted  them  by  the  Colony  for  habitations.  Thus  there  are 
two  types  of  Indian  reservations:  Those  reserved  by  the  Indians 
themselves  in  their  sales  to  the  colony  or  the  nation  and  those 
granted  to  the  Indians  after  the  whites  were  in  effective  possession 
of  the  whole  country.  Existing  reservations  in  Connecticut  seem 
all  to  be  of  the  latter  class. 

There  was  in  addition  a  large  area  in  Litchfield  County  entirely 
uninhabited  by  the  Indians  of  which  the  whites  took  possession 
without  the  necessity  of  purchase  or  conquest  of  even  a  shadowy 
Indian  title.  Later  remnants  of  tribes  drifted  into  this  region  and 
were  provided  with  lands  for  their  habitations — even  to  the  extent 
in  some  instances  of  lands  being  purchased  from  settlers  for  them. 

In  the  later  colonial  period  it  was  extremely  difficult  for  the 
authorities  to  keep  the  Indians  in  possession  of  lands  assigned  or 
remaining  to  them.  On  the  part  of  the  whites,  encroachments  were 
constant.     When  the  Colony  forbade  the  purchase  by  an  individual 
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of  lands  from  an  Indian,  the  settlers  took  to  leasing  lands  from 
them  or  securing-  perpetual  grazing  or  wood  rights.  The  Indians 
so  long  as  they  could  hunt  or  fish  or  secure  sustenance  in  any  way 
were  willing  to  sign  away  their  rights  to  land  or  other  possessions 
for  a  mere  trifle.  Later  after  everything  was  gone  the  Indians  or 
their  friends  would  appeal  to  the  authorities  to  reinstate  them  in 
the  former  property.  To  do  so  it  sometimes  became  necessary  to 
reacquire  by  purchase  lands  which  had  once  been  Indian  property. 
These  were  probably  the  first  purchases  of  lands  for  a  public 
purpose  by  the  colony  of  Connecticut. 

By  numerous  law  suits,  committees  of  investigation,  etc., 
attempts  were  made  to  straighten  out  the  tangled  business  of  the 
Indians  and  officers  called  overseers  were  appointed  to  handle  their 
affairs.  Finally,  when  the  Indians  had  reached  a  state  of  complete 
dependence  upon  the  whites,  permission  was  often  given  their  over- 
seers to  sell  part  of  their  lands  for  their  support.  In  some  cases 
the  Indians  simply  disappeared  and  the  abandoned  reservation 
passed  into  effective  white  ownership.  In  some  cases  the  lands 
were  divided  (as  was  the  case  with  the  Mohegan  Reservation), 
among  the  Indians  as  individuals. 

In  late  colonial  times  there  were  at  least  nine  Indian  Reserva- 
tions in  Connecticut.  In  1850  there  appear  to  have  been  six  left ; 
the  Schaghticoke  in  Kent,  of  350  acres;  the  Mohegan  in  Mont- 
ville,  of  2,300  acres;  the  Wopowaug  in  Milford  or  Orange,  of 
ten  acres;  the  Ledyard  Pequot  in  Ledyard,  of  179  acres;  the 
Eastern  Pequot  in  North  Stonington  of  480  acres,  and  the  Nehantic 
in  Lyme  of  240  acres.1 

There  remained  in  1929  three  Indian  Reservations  in  the  State, 
their  total  population  being  about  50.  Apparently  in  all  cases  their 
blood  is  considerably  intermixed  with  that  of  other  races.  Infor- 
mation regarding  the  reservations  is  condensed  in  Table  XVII. 
Their  total  area  is  about  1,000  acres. 

When  established  in  1738  the  Schaghticoke  Reservation  was 
upwards  of  2,000  acres  in  area.  Parts  of  it  have  been  sold  at 
different  times  to  provide  funds  for  maintenance  of  the  Indians. 
It  would  appear  from  the  fact  that  the  State  has  sold  lands  from 
the  reservation  that  title  rests  with  it  rather  than  with  the  Indians. 
Formerly,  the  reservation  was  in  charge  of  an  overseer  appointed 
by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Litchfield  County  in  which  it 
is  situated,  but  the  1925  General  Assembly  placed  it  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  State  Park  and  Forest  Commission  (Chap.  2, 
Public  Acts  1925). 

Only  three  or  four  Indians  still  inhabit  the  reservation  or  appear 
to  have  claim  to  state  aid  in  connection  with  it.  If  all  should  cease 
to  reside  upon  it  apparently  the  General  Assembly  would  be  free 


1  "History  of  the  Indians  of  Connecticut,"  J.  W.  DeForest,   Hartford,   1853. 
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to  retain  or  dispose  of  the  land.  If  this  is  correct  it  could  by 
action  of  the  Assembly  be  created  a  State  Forest  or  State  Park  as 
seemed  most  appropriate.  The  land  is  apparently  better  suited  to 
public  ownership  in  either  of  these  forms  than  it  is  for  private 
ownership,  being  largely  forested  and  of  the  same  character  as 
much  of  the  land  being  acquired  for  State  Forests.  The  frontage 
on  the  Housatonic  River  also  has  possibilities  for  recreational 
purposes  as  park  land. 

The  Ledyard  and  the  Eastern-Pequot  Reservations  lie  within  a 
mile  or  two  of  each  other,  although  each  is  administered  indepen- 
dently. There  are  about  ten  Indians  living  on  the  Ledyard  and 
thirty  on  the  Eastern-Pequot  Reservation,  with  apparently  slight 
increase  in  population  on  the  latter.  There  is  a  $6,500  fund  for 
the  support  of  the  Ledyard  tribe;  the  Eastern  Pequots  receive 
support  from  time  to  time  by  sale  of  timber  and  lease  of  camp 
sites  on  the  reservation,  under  direction  of  their  overseer. 

Since  the  Indians  were  granted  use  of  these  lands  as  a  result  of 
their  conquest  by  the  whites  after  the  Pequot  War  title  would 
appear  to  rest  with  the  State  although  this  is  by  no  means  certain. 
Occasion  for  disposition  of  the  land  may  not  arise  for  a  number 
of  years.  Its  possibility  for  utility  for  public  purposes  ought  to  be 
kept  in  mind  when  the  time  comes. 

LANDS  USED  FOR  PURPOSES  OF  STATE 
INSTITUTIONS 

Lands  used  for  the  purpose  of  state  institutions  vary  from 
simple  building  sites  to  large  areas  set  apart  often  at  a  distance 
from  the  institution  and  designed  to  afford  revenue  for  its  support. 
Institutional  lands  differ  somewhat  in  purpose  from  most  of  the 
other  kinds  of  publicly  owned  lands  hitherto  described,  in  that  they 
are  designed  for  the  location  or  support  of  a  particular  institution 
rather  than  the  use  or  profit  of  the  public  at  large.  In  fact  the 
character  of  the  institution  as  for  instance,  a  penitentiary,  may  be 
such  that  it  is  necessary  to  exclude  the  public  from  the  land.  On 
the  other  hand  large  areas  of  land  set  aside  as  they  sometimes  are 
for  the  support  of  certain  public  institutions,  notably  schools,  may 
often  be  managed  for  revenue  production  as  are  public  forests,  the 
only  distinction  being  that  the  revenue  goes  to  a  particular  state 
institution  rather  than  into  the  general  treasury.  Smaller  areas 
about  buildings  are  often  treated  more  or  less  as  parks  and  enjoyed 
as  such  by  the  local  population. 

In  Connecticut  so  far  as  known  lands  owned  by  the  State  for  its 
institutions  are  regarded  largely  as  a  necessary  part  of  their  work- 
ing equipment  and  only  incidentally  as  a  source  of  revenue  for  their 
support,  although  institution  farms  often  produce  food  supplies 
for  their  inmates,  the  main  purpose  of  the  farm  being,  however,  to 
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train  or  keep  properly  employed  the  inmates.  The  total  area  so 
owned  amounts  to  approximately  7,600  acres ;  ownership  by  indi- 
vidual institutions  varies  from  a  few  acres  to  over  1,800. 

Acquisition  of  lands  for  the  location  of  state  penal,  hospital  and 
educational  institutions  began  in  Connecticut  over  a  century  ago 
and  they  were  for  a  long  time  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  form  of 
definite  public  land  reservations  in  the  state.  The  first  of  which 
there  is  record  other  than  purchases  of  lands  for  Indian  Reserva- 
tions referred  to  on  page  58  under  that  heading,  was  the  acquisition 
of  lands  for  a  state's  (or  more  correctly,  colony)  prison  at  New- 
gate in  East  Granby  in  1773.  This  was  a  mine  property  and 
probably  small  in  area.  It  has  long  been  abandoned  and  the  site 
sold,  being  now  a  private  museum.  In  1826  the  present  prison 
site  was  acquired  at  Wethersfield.  The  next  acquisition  appears  to 
have  been  in  1852  or  3  when  first  purchases  of  land  were  made  for 
the  State  Reform  School  at  Meriden  (now  the  Connecticut  School 
for  Boys).  From  then  on  institutions  have  been  established  and 
lands  acquired  at  more  frequent  intervals. 

Gifts  played  a  part  in  some  of  the  early  land  acquisitions. 
Sometimes  these  were  from  towns  desirous  of  having  State  insti- 
tutions located  within  their  borders,  sometimes  from  individuals 
desiring  to  assist  the  State  in  the  establishment  of  an  institution  of 
some  kind.  In  certain  cases  the  State  took  over  existing  semi- 
public  institutions  as  public  enterprises. 

The  list  of  institutions  in  Connecticut  for  which  the  State  now 
owns  land  is  fairly  large  and  widely  varied.  It  includes  the 
following:  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Con- 
necticut Agricultural  College,  Connecticut  State  Hospitals  at  Mid- 
dletown  and  Norwich,  Connecticut  State  Training  School  at  Mans- 
field, Tuberculosis  Sanatoria,  Soldiers'  Home  at  Noroton,  the 
State  Prison  at  Wethersfield,  the  State  Reformatory  at  Cheshire, 
the  State  Farm  for  Women  at  Niantic,  Long  Lane  Farm  at  Mid- 
dletown,  the  State  of  Connecticut  School  for  Boys  at  Meriden  and 
possibly  a  few  others  owning  simply  building  sites. 

The  State  makes  financial  grants  to  a  number  of  private  or  semi- 
public  hospitals  and  institutions  of  a  like  nature,  but  as  their  lands 
are  privately  held,  restricted  to  building  sites  or  of  no  public 
importance  from  a  land  point  of  view,  they  are  not  included  in 
the  map  or  mentioned  in  the  report. 

The  lands  used  by  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  are  largely  for  experiments  in  agriculture  and  forestry. 
They  include  the  headquarters  at  New  Haven  where,  in  addition  to 
building  sites,  there  is  a  limited  area  of  experimental  plots  for 
plant  experiments  and  for  a  small  forest  nursery.  Other  lands 
owned  by  the  Station  are  an  experimental  farm  at  Mt.  Carmel  in 
Hamden,  an  area  in  Windsor  used  for  experiments  in  tobacco 
culture  and  another  in  the  same  town  for  experiments  in  forest 
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planting  and  a  small  area  in  Enfield  for  forestry  experiments. 
These  areas  are  too  small  for  forest  production  on  a  large  scale 
and  hence  cannot  be  classed  as  State  Forests. 

Certain  of  the  lands  used  by  the  Experiment  Station  are  in  a 
strictly  legal  sense  not  State  property  at  all,  but  are  rather  to  be 
classed  as  semi-public  property,  since  title  to  them  lies  in  the 
Trustees  of  the  Lockwood  Fund,  a  privately  established  fund,  the 
income  from  which  is  paid  to  the  Experiment  Station  for  its  use 
in  development  of  agriculture  in  Connecticut.  Since  their  use  is 
by  a  public  institution  and  differs  in  no  respect  from  those  belong- 
ing to  the  institution  itself,  as  a  matter  of  convenience  they  are 
treated  as  public  lands  in  this  bulletin. 

The  lands  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College  (which  might 
be  classed  as  educational  institution  lands  except  that  being  a  state 
owned  institution  it  is  more  convenient  to  classify  them  under 
state  institutions)  are  used  largely  in  connection  with  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  institution  and  for  experiments  in  scientific 
agriculture  and  forestry.  In  addition  to  lands  about  the  college 
itself  -at  Storrs  in  the  town  of  Mansfield,  the  college  owns  an 
experimental  farm  at  Georgetown  in  the  town  of  Redding. 

Lands  of  the  other  state  institutions  are  used  for  the  following 
purposes:  (1)  Building  and  grounds,  (2)  Farms  for  production 
of  produce  for  use  of  inmates,  (3)  Forestry  and  water  supply,  or 
(4)  Held  for  future  growth  of  the  institution. 

A  number  of  forest  plantations  have  been  made  on  state  insti- 
tutional lands  for  purposes  either  of  adornment,  protection  or 
water  supply  purposes.  For  institutions  which  have  large  land 
requirements  the  production  of  forest  crops  has  many  advantages 
to  the  institutions. 

Table  XVIII  gives  the  name  of  the  institution,  the  governing 
body,  the  location,  land  area  and  such  other  information  as  seems 
pertinent.  It  shows  a  total  area  of  lands  of  state  institutions 
amounting  to  about  6,800  acres,  or  about  one  acre  to  every  250 
persons.  Whether  this  figure  has  any  significance  as  a  ratio  is 
unknown.  It  would  seem,  however,  as  if  a  ratio  would  exist 
between  the  land  requirements  for  institutions  such  as  hospitals, 
penal  institutions  and  the  like  and  the  total  population.  If  such 
a  ratio  is  known  or  could  be  worked  out  it  would  be  possible  to 
predict  to  some  degree  the  required  land  additions  for  a  term  of 
years  and  take  advantage  of  lower  land  values  than  are  likely  to 
exist  in  the  future  by  making  purchases  in  advance  of  actual  needs. 

In  any  event,  as  state  institutions  must  keep  pace  with  the 
increase  in  population  of  the  State,  more  land  will  be  needed  for 
their  use.  In  some  cases  the  increase  will  be  required  about  exist- 
ing institutions,  in  others  it  will  be  necessary  to  acquire  land  for 
new  institutions  in  other  parts  of  the  State  to  better  meet  the  needs 
of  different  sections. 
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Official  and  semi-official  agencies  interested  in  institutional  work 
ought  not  to  neglect  to  study  the  land  phases  of  their  problems. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  bulletin  it  would  be  safe  to  assume  on 
the  basis  of  past  growth  that  at  least  10,000  acres  of  State  institu- 
tional lands  will  eventually  be  needed.  It  is  seldom  considered 
advisable  to  locate  institutions  upon  Parks,  and  State  Forests  are 
not  usually  located  in  sections  desirable  for  institutional  lands, 
nevertheless  there  are  occasionally  advantages  in  selecting  sites  for 
institutions  where  the  boundaries  will  interlock  with  other  public 
areas  of  these  natures. 


STATE  HIGHWAYS  AND  STATE  LANDS  USED  FOR 

TRANSPORTATION  PURPOSES 

Highways 

The  necessity  for  public  ownership  or  control  of  lands  for  high- 
way purposes  is  too  obvious  to  require  discussion,  being  perhaps 
one  of  the  oldest  forms  of  public  control  over  the  uses  of  land. 
Private  roads  constructed  as  a  business  enterprise,  often  by  com- 
panies chartered  by  the  State  and  making  their  profit  from  tolls, 
while  common  in  the  past  have  ceased  to  be  of  much  importance  in 
transportation  and  the  principle  of  public  roads  is  now  well 
established. 

Except,  perhaps,  in  the  very  early  Colonial  days,  road  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  in  Connecticut  has  been,  until  recent  years, 
considered  exclusively  a  town  function.1  It  is  now  regarded  as 
necessary  that  the  State  be  responsible  for  the  more  important 
through  roads  which  are  called  State  Trunk  Line  Highways. 
Roads  constructed  jointly  from  state  and  town  funds  are  known 
as  State  Aid  Roads.     They  are  largely  under  State  jurisdiction. 

Originally,  public  roads  were  not  constructed  on  public  property, 
being  merely  public  rights-of-way  over  private  land,  the  owner 
having  the  right  to  do  as  he  pleased  with  the  land  so  long  as  he 
did  nothing  to  obstruct  public  passage  over  it.  Where  there  were 
different  owners  on  opposite  sides  of  the  road,  each  one  was 
assumed  to  own  to  its  center.  In  Connecticut  originally  the  public 
right-of-way  was  usually  of  a  definite  width,  often  four  rods  or 
66  feet.  This  being  wider  than  was  required  for  ordinary  traffic 
the  abutting  owners  made  such  use  of  the  non-travelled  portions 
as  suited  their  purpose,  sometimes  even  for  the  cultivation  of  crops. 
Encroachments  of  various  kinds,  many  of  them  by  buildings,  in 
the  course  of  time,  reduced  the  width  of  this  strip  sometimes  to 
scarcely  more  than  the  travelled  portion  of  the  road. 


1  See   Report   of   Survey  of   Transportation  on   the   State   Highway   System  of   U.   S. 
Bureau  Public  Roads  and  The  Conn.  State  Highway  Dept.   1926. 
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Modern  traffic  conditions  have  necessitated  not  only  the  widening 
but  frequently  the  relocation  of  many  miles  of  highway,  particu- 
larly on  the  state  system,  and  reassertion  wherever  possible  of 
public  rights  over  the  entire  66-foot  strip.  In  the  case  of  both 
widenings  and  relocations,  it  is  now  the  practice  of  the  State  to 
acquire  by  purchase  or  power  of  eminent  domain  the  land  needed — 
even  beyond,  as  is  frequently  necessary,  a  66-foot  strip.  In  some 
cases  100  feet  or  more  is  taken. 

Under  these  conditions  a  road  becomes  actually  a  strip  of  public 
land  and  not  merely  a  public  right-of-way.  It  is  thought  probable 
that  in  time  at  least  the  larger  part  of  the  mileage  of  state  and 
state-aid  road  in  Connecticut  and  much  of  that  of  local  roads  will 
become  actually  publicly  owned. 

According  to  the  State  Highway  Commissioner  on  September 
16,  1929,  the  total  mileage  of  State  Trunk  Line  Highways  was 
approximately  1,294,  and  of  State- Aid  Road  718.  Assuming  the 
average  road  to  be  66  feet  wide  the  area  of  trunk  line  highways 
would  be  10,252  acres,  and  of  state-aid  roads,  5,744,  a  total  mileage 
of  2,012  and  a  total  estimated  acreage  of  15,996.  The  length  of 
city  streets  as  estimated  by  the  State  Highway  Commissioner  is 
1,883  miles  and  of  town  roads  as  9,674  miles.  Assuming  an 
average  width  of  three  rods  or  49.5  feet  the  acreage  of  city  streets 
would  be  1,126  and  of  town  roads  57,862.  This  makes  a  total 
estimated  mileage  for  all  roads  in  the  State  of  13,569  with  a  total 
estimated  acreage  of  74,984.  The  length  and  area  of  roads  may 
be  expected  to  increase  although  there  will  probably  be  a  slight 
diminution  in  length  of  public  roads  in  certain  remote  rural  sections 
owing  to  reduction  of  population  in  those  sections  (see  Future 
Park  Requirements  on  page  99). 

Highway  Parks 

There  are  cases  also  where  the  Connecticut  State  Highway 
Department  controls  publicly  owned  land  for  other  than  strictly 
road  purpose.  In  some  cases  the  Department  has  acquired  land 
incidental  to  its  purpose  of  building  roads  or  has  retained  lands 
abandoned  in  changes  of  road  location  which  are  of  considerable 
use  to  the  travelling  public  for  small  picnic  grounds  or  valuable, 
if  properly  treated,  simply  for  their  scenic  effect.  The  Depart- 
ment is  improving  these  places  as  part  of  its  scheme  for  roadside 
beautification.  The  larger  ones,  of  which  there  are  now  three, 
located  in  the  towns  of  Haddam,  Tolland  and  Eastford,  respec- 
tively, are  being  improved  as  small  roadside  parks,  although  located 
on  the  map  they  are  too  small  to  be  shown  to  scale.  No  attempt 
has  been  made  to  locate  the  smaller  ones.  The  larger  areas  are 
known  as  State  Highway  Parks,  the  smaller  as  State  Highway 
Gardens.  No  survey  or  estimate  has  ever  been  made  of  the  areas 
of  these  highway  parks  and  gardens,  but  they  are  included  in  the 
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estimates  of  road  area.  Their  total  area  would  probably  not 
exceed  100  acres.  Increases  in  number  are  to  be  expected  from 
time  to  time. 


Parkways 

It  is  probable  that  public  convenience  and  necessity  may  soon 
require  the  public  ownership  of  a  much  wider  strip  on  each  side 
of  a  main  trunk  line  road  than  is  now  considered  necessary.  The 
limit  of  concentration  of  motor  vehicles  upon  the  highways  has  by 
no  means  yet  been  reached.  Even  now  their  large  numbers  and 
abundant  use  has  set  in  motion  many  developments  along  the  high- 
ways not  conductive  to  best  use  of  land.     Many  lines  of  business 
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Fig.  4. — Typical  cross  section  of  a  Parkway. 


have  sprung  up  along  their  courses  formerly  non-existent  or  con- 
fined to  business  sections  of  towns.  Many  of  them  cater  to  the 
travelling  public  and  are  to  a  certain  degree  useful.  They  are, 
however,  conducted  in  flimsy  and  unsightly  structures  and  make 
use  only  of  a  bare  frontage.  They  create  a  neighborhood  not 
suited  to  a  high  grade  development  of  any  kind  and  cause  a  zone 
of  unused  or  poorly  developed  land  behind  them.  This  type  of 
land  used  along  the  roadside  places  a  heavy  burden  upon  the 
neighboring  communities  for  all  public  services  such  as  sanitation, 
water  supply,  police,  education  and  the  like,  and  will  probably 
sooner  or  later  tend  to  depress  real  estate  values.  In  addition  it 
destroys  the  scenic  beauty  of  the  highways — something  having  a 
financial  as  well  as  a  real  estate  value — and  increases  the  already 
dangerously  high  traffic  hazards  upon  the  roads. 
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Many  students  of  the  highway  and  traffic  problems  think  that 
a  solution  of  this  problem  is  the  construction  of  parkways,  laid  out 
as  through  routes  to  provide  for  both  through  and  local  traffic,  the 
two  classes  of  traffic  to  be  separated  by  strips  of  natural  or  arti- 
ficially made  landscape.  The  total  width  of  such  parkways  would 
be  at  least  twice  that  now  considered  necessary  for  main  traffic 
highways.  If  properly  designed  they  would  save  natural  scenic 
features  or  permit  of  the  development  of  attractive  landscape  plant- 
ings and  at  the  same  time  leave  room  for  legitimate  development  of 
facilities  for  convenience  of  the  travelling  public.  Figures  4  and  5 
give  a  highly  diagrammatic  representation  of  a  parkway  of  artificial 
type. 

Such  a  parkway  system  has  been  tried  out  in  several  places 
notably  in  Westchester  County,  New  York.  It  has  given  excellent 
results  from  a  traffic,  a  landscape  and  a  real  estate  point  of  view, 
the  improvements  having  paid  for  themselves  in  increased  values 
and  tax  receipts.2  In  some  cases  an  existing  public  way  has  been 
widened  to  several  hundred  feet,  in  others  entirely  new  layouts 
with  a  minimum  width  of  200  feet  have  been  acquired. 

There  are  as  yet  no  parkways  in  Connecticut  although  a  few 
drives  in  large  city  parks  have  somewhat  the  character  of  local 
parkways.  It  is  thought,  however,  that  the  gradual  development 
of  a  state-wide  parkway  system  would  be  a  valuable  thing  for 
the  State  and  would  solve  many  of  its  traffic  problems.  A  park- 
way system  suited  to  a  whole  state  should,  however,  be  laid  out 
somewhat  differently  than  county  parkway  systems  have  been. 
The  latter  are  at  best  semi-local  in  character,  run  through  more  or 
less  densely  populated  territory  and  the  landscape  features  along 
them  have  been  more  or  less  artificially  created.  They  have  usually 
followed  river  valleys.  A  parkway  system  for  Connecticut  as  a 
whole  should  probably  be  laid  out  to  avoid  all  but  the  major  com- 
munities and  through  relatively  uninhabited  territory,  and  the 
scenic  feature  natural  in  character.  Perhaps  a  state-wide  system 
for  Connecticut  would,  to  meet  these  conditions,  have  to  be  laid  out 
on  or  near  the  heights  of  land  rather  than  in  the  valleys,  con- 
nections being  made  with  local  communities  by  ordinary  roads  or 
local  parkways.  If  this  is  correct  they  would  traverse  much  land 
which  is  already  in  public  ownership  for  forest,  park  or  watershed 
protection,  or  which  should  logically  be  acquired  for  that  purpose, 
in  which  case  such  parkways  would  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
State's  public  land  areas  and  have  the  character  of  routes  through 
natural  scenery  rather  than  formally  landscaped  drives. 

The  planning  of  a  parkway  system  requires  services  of  experts 
in  the  park  highway  and  traffic  fields.  Administratively,  parkways 
have  sometimes  been  placed  under  a  park  and  sometimes  under  a 

1  See  various  reports  of  Westchester  County  Park  Commission. 
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highway  commission.  In  any  case  cooperation  of  both  interests 
would  be  nighty  desirable. 

The  parkway  idea  is  still  in  the  embryo  stage  in  this  State.  As 
yet  the  only  official  action  taken  by  the  State  has  been  that  of  the 
1927  General  Assembly  which  in  Special  Act  368  of  that  session 
instructed  the  State  Park  and  Forest  Commission  to  study  some 
aspects  of  the  problem,  largely  in  relation  to  constructing  scenic 
routes  to  connect  existing  State  Parks  and  Forests.  Their  report 
is  published  on  pages  13  to  19  of  the  Report  of  the  Commission 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1928.  No  action  was  taken  upon 
it  by  the  1929  General  Assembly.  Apparently  both  the  State 
Highway  and  the  State  Park  and  Forest  Commission  already  have 
under  their  general  powers  legal  authority  to  construct  parkways, 
but  special  appropriations  for  the  purpose  would  probably  be 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  do  so. 

The  extension  of  all  public  land  ownership  along  the  highways 
will  aid  materially  in  the  manifold  problem  of  modern  traffic  even 
if  it  does  not  result  in  development  of  a  parkway  system. 


State  Lands  Used  for  Transportation  Purposes  Other  Than 

Highways 

A  state,  or  more  frequently  a  city,  may  own  land  for  docks, 
wharves,  or  airport  purposes.  As  aerial  transport  increases  con- 
siderable areas  will  be  required  as  landing  places  for  aircraft  and 
for  hangars,  warehouses  and  the  like.  Most  airport  projects  will 
doubtless  be  regarded  as  municipal  or  perhaps  corporate  rather 
than  state  enterprises  and  are  discussed  under  Airports  (page  90), 
but  it  is  not  impossible  that  in  order  to  supply  groups  of  com- 
munities state  fields  may  sometimes  be  created. 

While  the  State  of  Connecticut  owns  no  air  fields,  it  has  public 
docking  facilities  at  New  London.  They  were  made  a  state  enter- 
prise to  aid  the  commerce  of  the  State.  The  State  owns  ten  acres 
of  land  in  connection  with  them.  They  are  under  the  Commission 
of  Rivers,  Harbors  and  Bridges,  a  body  appointed  by  the  Governor 
(General  Statutes,  Sec.  3097).  These  facilities  are  now  under 
lease  to  a  private  company. 

State  owned,  as  distinct  from  municipality  owned  port  facilities 
are  not  common  in  America.  That  the  system  is  not  without  merit 
in  some  instances  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  port  facilities  in  such 
large  cities  as  San  Francisco  and  New  Orleans  are  state  owned 
and  operated  (although  in  the  case  of  New  Orleans  it  is  largely 
state  operation  rather  than  actual  public  ownership).  At  Mobile, 
Alabama,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  Portland,  Maine,  those  states 
own  and  operate  port  facilities.3 

3  From  letter  to  author  by  Perry  Young,  Editor,  "World  Ports." 
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SUMMARY  OF  ALL  STATE  OWNED  LANDS 

Table  XIX  summarizes  all  state-owned  lands  of  various  cate- 
gories and  shows  that  the  State  owns  for  public  purposes,  as  closely 
as  can  be  determined,  68,137  acres  of  its  own  surface  (see  General 
Notes  at  head  of  Tables).  This  does  not  include  state  highways, 
lands  under  waters  of  Long  Island  Sound  or  building  sites.  Inclu- 
sion of  these  would  probably  bring  the  total  to  at  least  85,000  acres. 

Using,  therefore,  68,137  acres  as  the  area  of  state-owned  lands, 
and  3,200,000  acres  (see  note  4  General  Notes  at  head  of  Tables), 
as  the  total  area  of  the  State  we  find  that  this  is  approximately  2.1 
per  cent  of  its  area.  Assuming  a  population  of  1,700,000  as  that 
of  the  State  for  the  year  1929,  we  find  that  this  is  .04  of  an  acre 
or  about  1,740  square  feet  per  person.  This  would  make  a  lot 
about  42  feet  square.  Putting  it  in  another  way,  if  all  the  people 
in  the  State  were  evenly  distributed  over  the  state-owned  lands 
there  would  be  24  persons  on  each  acre. 

The  total  valuation  of  public  lands  upon  which  the  State  makes 
a  grant  to  the  towns  (see  taxation  of  Public  Lands,  page  18)  was 
$610,000  for  the  year  1928.1  This  valuation,  however,  scarcely 
represents  their  value  to  the  State  or  their  sale  value.  Under  the 
law  valuations  are  on  the  basis  of  similar  lands  used  for  agricultural 
purposes.  Certain  classes  of  state  lands,  particularly  those  in  the 
neighborhood  of  cities,  would  undoubtedly  sell  for  more  than  their 
valuation  by  the  Tax  Commissioner.  Many  of  those  used  for 
State  Forests  would  probably  not  bring  as  much.  The  State 
Comptroller  valued  the  land  owned  by  the  State  on  June  30,  1928, 
at  $4,213,033.00  and  total  state  property  at  $83,704,889.80.2  It 
would  appear,  therefore,  that  but  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
value  of  state-owned  property  is  in  land. 

State  Lands  Classified  by  Major  Uses 

State-owned  lands  may  be  broadly  classified  as  set  aside:  (1) 
for  conservation  purposes.  These  would  include  forests,  parks, 
game  and  fish  lands  (state  oyster  beds  would  come  into  this  class 
if  included  in  the  summary)  ;  (2)  for  public  health  and  educational 
purposes.  These  would  include  hospitals,  educational  institutions 
and  Indian  reservations;  (3)  public  defense,  police  penal  purposes. 
These  would  include  military  reservations  and  penal  institutions; 
(4)  transportation  and  commerce.  These  would  include  airports, 
docks,  etc.  (Roads  would  come  into  this  class  if  they  entered  into 
the  summary.) 


1  Taxation  Document  No.  231.     Report  of  the  Tax  Commissioner. 

2  Public  Document  No.   1,  Report  of  State  Comptroller  for  Fiscal   Year  ending  Tune 
30,    1928. 
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Following  is  the  area  and  percentages  of  the  total  used  for  the 
above  purposes : 

Conservation      60,187  acres    88  per  cent 

Public  Health  and  Education  5,921      "  9 

Public  Defense,  Police  and  Penal  Institutions  2,019      "      I   3       " 

Transportation  and  Commerce 10      "      / 

68,137     " 

Comparisons  With  Other  States 

The  comparison  of  the  total  area  of  land  held  by  the  State  of 
Connecticut  with  that  held  by  other  states  would  be  of  interest,  but 
quite  difficult  to  compile  as  there  are  no  available  records  for  other 
states.  Since,  however,  the  bulk  of  the  public  lands  in  all  states  is 
used  or  usable  for  conservation  purposes  and  the  extent  of  these 
lands  is  known  for  the  various  states,  it  is  possible  to  make  com- 
parisons for  this  use.  This  is  attempted  in  Table  XX  and  on 
Map  4  for  the  group  of  states  surrounding  Connecticut,  namely: 
Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode 
Island  and  Vermont,  where  conditions  are  reasonably  comparative. 

From  that  table  it  is  evident  that  judged  on  the  basis  of  the 
percentage  of  area  of  each  state  set  aside  under  state  ownership  for 
conservation  purposes,  Connecticut  is  third  in  rank,  being  exceeded 
by  New  York,  which  has  set  aside  8.3  per  cent  of  its  area,  and 
Massachusetts  with  2.4  per  cent,  as  against  1.4  for  Connecticut. 
New  Jersey  is  next  in  line  with  0.9  per  cent.  Comparison  on  the 
basis  of  ratio  of  area  to  population  places  Connecticut  fourth,  she 
being  exceeded  in  this  respect  by  New  York,  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire,  but  slightly  in  lead  of  Massachusetts. 

Since  lands  set  aside  for  conservation  purposes  are,  generally 
speaking,  also  useful  for  public  recreation,  it  is  evident  that  Con- 
necticut has  made  considerably  less  provision  for  her  citizens  in 
this  regard  than  New  York,  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  and  is 
about  on  a  par  with  Massachusetts.  However,  the  need  for  recre- 
ational space  must  bear  some  relation  to  density  of  population. 
The  denser  the  population  the  greater  ought  to  be  the  recreational 
area  available.  The  density  of  population  for  the  states  in  ques- 
tion figured  from  the  United  States  census  population  predictions 
for  1928  and  the  areas  set  aside  for  recreational  use  in  1928  were 
as  follows : 

People  per         Acres  per  square  mile 
square  mile       available  for  recreation 

Rhode  Island  671  1.6 

Massachusetts   533  15.36 

New  Jersey  508  5.5 

Connecticut    346  8.9 

New  York  242  53.1 

New  Hampshire 55  3.2 

Vermont   38  3.7 
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Since  the  density  of  population  in  Connecticut  is  considerably  in 
excess  of  that  of  New  York,  it  is  perhaps  not  unfair  to  say  that  in 
general  it  is  both  more  desirable  and  more  difficult  for  her  to  lay 
aside  conservation  and  recreation  purposes  than  her  neighbor. 

State  Lands  by  Counties  and  Towns 

The  purpose  of  state  land  acquisition  programs  is  to  acquire 
lands  suited  to  particular  purposes,  not  to  locate  approximately 
equal  areas  by  counties  and,  towns.  Nevertheless  a  study  of  their 
location  in  reference  to  these  units  affords  interesting  comparisons. 
In  Table  XXI,  State  lands  are  grouped  by  counties  and  classified 
as  State  Forests,  State  Parks  and  "other  lands."  The  average  area 
per  county  is  8,517.  Litchfield  County  with  a  total  of  22,901  acres 
heads  the  list  in  both  area  and  percentage  and  Fairfield  County 
with  but  1,990  acres  is  at  the  bottom  in  both  respects.  Its  poor 
position  is  largely  the  result  of  the  smallness  of  its  areas  of  parks 
and  forests.  Discussions  of  each  of  the  latter  in  relation  to  coun- 
ties are  given  under  the  headings  State  Forests  and  State  Parks. 
Under  State  Forests  it  is  pointed  out  on  page  36  that  it  is  difficult 
and  perhaps  not  vital  to  secure  large  additions  to  State  Forests  in 
Fairfield  County  although  they  should  be  increased  beyond  their 
present  area.  On  page  45  under  State  Parks  it  is  pointed  out  that 
Fairfield  County  is  deficient  in  State  Park  facilities  and  its  relative 
position  in  regard  to  other  counties  is  discussed.  The  fact  that 
large  scale  State  Forests  are  impractical  for  this  county  make  the 
location  of  State  Parks  there  even  more  important.  Location  of 
lands  for  other  purposes  would  not  appear  to  require  any  relation 
to  county  lines.  Institutions  such  as  hospitals  and  the  like  should 
be  distributed  with  some  regard  to  population,  the  growth  of  which 
may  in  the  future  dictate  that  additional  ones  be  created  in  the 
western  and  southwestern  portion  of  the  State,  whereas  at  present 
the  eastern  and  east  central  portions  seem  to  have  larger  areas  of 
institutional  lands  of  this  character. 

Under  Table  XXII  all  State  lands  are  classified  by  towns.  This 
table  shows  there  are  State-owned  lands  in  83  of  the  169  towns  of 
the  State,  this  being  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  total  number.  Of 
the  five  main  classes  of  lands  shown  in  the  table,  three  towns, 
East  Lyme,  Litchfield  and  Kent,  have  three  classes.  East  Lyme  has 
a  State  Forest,  State  institutional  lands  and  a  military  reservation. 
Litchfield  has  forest,  park  and  fish  and  game  lands.  Kent  has 
forest,  park  and  Indian  lands.  Twenty-one  towns  have  two  classes 
of  land ;  the  remainder,  one  class  only.  Hartland  appears  to  have 
the  largest  state-owned  area,  having  slightly  over  4,000  acres  of 
State  Forest.  Enfield,  with  four  acres  attached  to  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  and  used  for  experiments  in  forestry,  appears 
to  have  the  smallest  area.     Four  towns  have  over  3,000  acres;  11 
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over  2,000 ;  27  over  1,000  acres ;  and  23,  one  hundred  acres  or  less. 
The  average  area  owned  by  the  State  in  the  83  towns  amounts  to 
nearly  821  acres  per  town.  It  is  of  interest  though  of  no  special 
significance  to  note  that  if  the  total  state-owned  area  were  dis- 
tributed evenly  by  towns,  each  town  would  have  403  acres. 

COUNTY  OWNED  LANDS 

The  counties  of  Connecticut  are  not  important  as  public  land 
holders.  In  this  State  they  have  few  functions  which  at  present 
require  or  make  it  advisable  that  they  hold  land  other  than  as  sites 
for  courthouses,  jails,  county  homes  and  the  like.  Counties 
through  their  County  Commissioners  have  the  right  to  purchase, 
sell,  or  acquire  under  power  of  eminent  domain,  lands  for  building 
sites  for  county  institutions  (Sections  188  and  5178  General  Stat- 
utes). Aside  from  these,  so  far  as  known,  no  Connecticut  counties 
own  lands.  Where  their  area  is  sufficient  they  are  shown  on  the 
map  under  the  classification  of  lands  owned  by  state  and  county 
institutions.  Their  locations,  uses,  character  and  areas  so  far  as 
reported  are  given  in  Table  XXIII.  The  total  area  tabulated 
amounts  to  295  acres.  The  actual  area  probably  slightly  exceeds 
300  acres. 

In  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  however,  counties,  being 
important  units  of  local  government,  have  many  of  the  functions 
which  in  Connecticut  are  performed  by  the  towns,  such  as  care  of 
roads,  schools  and  the  like,  'and  are  important  holders  of  public 
lands.  They  sometimes  hold  undistributed  public  lands  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Federal  Government  or  the  States  and  give 
title  by  sale  or  grant  in  a  similar  manner.  They  may  also  hold 
lands  reverting  to  the  public  for  the  non-payment  of  taxes.  In 
some  instances  they  hold  forest  land  as  public  forests,  and  in  a 
larger  number  of  cases,  have  established  county  parks  or  park 
systems. 

Such  county  park  systems  have  generally  been  established  by 
counties  which  include  or  lie  on  the  boundaries  of  very  large  cities, 
such  as  Cook  County,  Illinois,  in  which  Chicago  is  located,  Wayne 
County,  Michigan,  in  which  Detroit  is  located,  and  Los  Angeles 
County,  California,  in  which  Los  Angeles  is  situated.  Westchester 
County,  New  York,  lying  just  outside  New  York  City  and  which 
includes  a  group  of  small  municipalities  with  interlocking  boun- 
daries, has  likewise  developed  a  large  county  park  system  as  well 
as  parkway  system  as  a  development  of  its  county  highway  systems 
(see  Parkways,  page  66). 

The  county  park  idea  is  an  outgrowth  of  city  parks  and  they 
have  usually  come  into  being  because  political  boundaries  prevented 
cities  from  reaching  out  to  acquire  large  enough  park  areas  to  suit 
their  needs,  making  it  necessary  for  the  counties  to  act.     In  point 
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of  type  county  parks  usually  lie  between  large  city  parks  on  the  one 
hand  and  state  parks  on  the  other,  partaking  sometimes  of  the 
character  of  more  or  less  formal  city  parks  or  the  naturalistic 
character  of  state  parks. 

The  development  of  county  parks  in  Connecticut  would  require 
an  extension  of  the  present  powers  of  county  government  which 
could  come  only  from  action  by  the  General  Assembly. 

A  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Connecticut  General  Assembly 
in  the  1929  session  to  give  Fairfield  County  the  power  to  band 
itself  for  creation  of  system  of  county  parks  and  parkways.  The 
bill,  however,  set  up  no  machinery  for  creating  a  county  park 
commission,  and  was  withdrawn  without  coming  to  a  vote. 

It  is  conceivable  that  circumstances  might  arise  which  would 
make  it  desirable  for  some  if  not  all  of  the  counties  of  Connecticut 
to  develop  park  systems.  However,  in  general,  a  system  of  parks 
usually  has  its  origin  either  in  the  needs  of  a  particular  community, 
or  a  state  or  a  region  which  has  no  relation  to  political  boundaries. 
No  one  county  in  Connecticut  can  be  confidently  said  to  be  a 
particular  region  needing  an  independent  park  development  with- 
out relation  to  the  rest  of  the  State  (see  page  40  under  State 
Parks).  In  a  state  as  small  and  relatively  homogeneous  as  Con- 
necticut, a  proper  development  of  state,  municipal  or  metropolitan 
district  parks  would  seem  capable  of  meeting  all  requirements, 
although  it  must  be  admitted  that  certain  counties  are  at  present 
lacking  in  adequate  park  facilities,  both  state  and  local  (see  page  44 
under  State  Parks  and  State-owned  Lands  by  Counties  and  Towns 
page  72). 

If  it  should  be  desirable  to  give  counties  park  holding  power  it 
could  easily  be  done  by  conferring  upon  them  the  general  powers 
for  park  acquisition  now  held  by  towns,  boroughs  and  fire  districts, 
although  any  extended  development  of  county  parks  should  be 
under  a  special  county  park  commission  tied  in  some  way  with  the 
State  Park  Commission. 


TOWN  AND  MUNICIPAL  AND  OTHER  LOCAL  PUBLIC 

LANDS 

Town  Commons 

When  Connecticut  towns  were  established,  it  was  the  usual  prac- 
tice to  set  aside  certain  areas  of  land  as  common  lands  or  town 
commons.1  These  commons  were  two  kinds:  first,  plots  in  the 
center  of  the  village  used  for  public  markets,  meetings,  drill 
grounds  for  militia  and  the  like ;  second,  undivided  lands  in  unset- 
tled portions   of   the  towns.     Commons  of   the  first  class  have 


1  See  footnote  1,  page  14  as  to  distinctions  between  common  lands  and  public  lands. 
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become  the  public  "greens"  of  most  older  Connecticut  communities 
of  to-day  and  are  now  usually  thought  of  and  managed  as  parks. 
They  were  managed  either  directly  by  the  first  settlers  and  their 
descendants  (known  as  the  Proprietors)  or  an  elected  committee 
among  them  known  as  the  proprietors  committee.  In  a  single  case, 
at  least,  one  of  these  committees  is  still  in  existence,  that  being  at 
New  Haven  where  the  central  green  is  still  under  its  control.  In 
other  cases  control  has  passed  directly  to  the  town.  In  most 
instances  active  management  lies  with  the  selectmen  or  city  council 
or  in  the  local  park  commissions,  if  there  is  one.  Neither  upon  the 
map  or  in  the  tables  is  any  distinction  made  between  town  commons 
and  town  parks.  Frequently  the  original  common  in  a  town  was 
used  in  part  as  a  public  cemetery.  The  relation  between  cemeteries 
and  parks  is  discussecTunder  cemeteries  on  page  92. 

Unsettled  land  in  the  remoter  part  of  the  town  was  usually  like- 
wise regarded  or  set  aside  as  town  commons  and  was  used  jointly 
as  common  pasture  or  for  community  wood  supply.  Apparently 
only  the  original  inhabitants  and  their  descendants  possessed  rights 
in  this  common  land.  Eventually  they  usually  sold  or  divided  it 
among  themselves.  (Section  5118,  General  Statutes.)  Commons 
of  this  character  have  largely  disappeared  for  a  century  or  more, 
although  small  isolated  ones  could  probably  still  be  found  here  and 
there  throughout  the  State  by  careful  search  of  town  records. 
They  would  probably  be  discovered  to  consist  of  largely  valueless 
pieces  of  swamp  or  rocky  land,  although  perhaps  of  value  for  town 
forests  or  possibly  parks.  Under  Section  5126,  General  Statutes, 
abandoned  commons  become  town  property  under  management  of 
the  selectmen  and  could,  therefore,  be  formally  set  aside  for  these 
purposes,  either  by  vote  of  the  town,  or  apparently  by  vote  of  the 
selectmen. 

Local  Parks 

The  distinction  between  village  or  city  greens  which  are  really 
commons  and,  therefore,  theoretically  the  joint  and  undivided 
property  of  all  the  citizens,  or  perhaps  only  of  the  descendants  of 
the  original  settlers,  and  parks  acquired  by  the  city  or  town  as  a 
corporate  entity,  has  become  a  rather  vague  one,  but  still  exists 
legally.  The  park  idea,  however,  grew  out  of  the  proven  value 
of  such  commons  for  public  use.  When  it  became  realized  that 
lands  in  private  hands  were  needed  for  public  recreation  purposes, 
they  were  acquired  by  the  community  as  public  parks,  serving  the 
public  in  a  large  field  just  as  commons  had  done  in  a  smaller. 

The  beginning  of  the  realization  of  the  need  for  city  parks  came 
shortly  before  the  Civil  War.  The  earliest  city  park  properly 
so-called  in  Connecticut  (and  one  of  the  earliest  in  the  entire 
country)  was  Bushnell  Park  in  Hartford  purchased  by  the  city 
in  1856.     The  first  Connecticut  park  to  be  set  aside  outside  the 
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more  or  less  settled  portion  of  a  city  and  in  part  without  its  political 
boundaries  was  East  Rock  Park  at  New  Haven,  acquired  by  the 
city  in  1880. 

In  Connecticut,  cities,  towns,  boroughs  or  fire  districts  may 
acquire  lands  for  park  purposes  under  state  laws  which  give  them 
powers  to  spend  public  funds,  issue  bonds,  use  power  of  condem- 
nation, or  accept  gifts  for  these  purposes  (Sections  444,  445,  446, 
5183,  5185  and  5186  General  Statutes).  Cities  usually  have,  in 
addition,  charter  provisions  varying  with  the  different  cities  giving 
them  similar  or  broader  powers — in  some  cases  allowing  them  to 
acquire  lands  for  park  purposes  outside  their  corporate  limits. 

In  the  absence  of  special  legal  provision  to  the  contrary,  city, 
town  or  other  local  parks  are  under  direct  charge  of  the  city 
council,  town  selectmen  or  other  local  governing  powers.  In  the 
case  of  most  cities  and  some  towns  it  has  been  found  advisable 
to  set  up  a  special  body  composed  of  citizens  with  a  special  interest 
or  aptitude  for  this  branch  of  public  service,  for  park  management, 
known  as  a  park  commission.  This  in  Connecticut  is  by  special 
act  of  the  General  Assembly,  or  by  charter  provisions  in  city 
charters.  There  is  no  uniformity  regarding  the  form  of  appoint- 
ment or  specific  powers  of  these  commissions.  Some  have  much 
more  comprehensive  powers  than  others.  Generally,  appointment 
is  by  the  mayor  or  council  for  a  limited  term.  In  some  cases  the 
Commission  (as  in  the  case  of  New  Haven),  is  in  part  self- 
perpetuating.  Usually  a  qualified  expert  is  appointed  by  the  com- 
mission as  general  superintendent.  Generally  better  results  are 
obtained  when  parks  are  managed  by  a  special  body,  as  it  insures 
greater  continuity  of  management  and  less  political  interference. 
Small  playground  parks  are  sometimes  managed  by  boards  of 
education  as  adjuncts  to  a  city  school  system. 

City  Parks 

There  is  little  or  no  distinction  from  a  land  or  legal  point  of 
view  between  city  and  town  parks,  but  the  necessity  for  greater 
extent  and  development  of  parks  in  cities  and  the  greater  difficulty 
of  securing  statistics  regarding  town  areas  makes  a  separate  treat- 
ment desirable.  Even  so,  certain  of  the  more  populous  towns 
approach  city  conditions  in  all  but  form  of  government  and  certain 
of  the  smaller  cities  are,  except  for  form  of  government,  essentially 
large  villages.  Discussion  therefore  is  bound  to  develop  to  some 
degree. 

A  well  developed  city  park  system  has  a  three-fold  value:  first, 
it  provides  citizens  of  every  age  and  status  with  opportunities  for 
outdoor  recreation;  second,  it  protects  and  develops  the  scenic 
resources  of  the  community — adding  directly  to  its  attractiveness 
as  a  place  in  which  to  live ;  and  third,  increases  real  estate  values. 
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City  park  systems  are  composed  of  many  elements.  Beginning 
at  the  center  of  a  New  England  city,  a  typical  system  consists  of  a 
central  "green"  with  others  of  similar  nature  as  centers  for  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  city.  In  the  more  densely  populated  sections, 
there  are  neighborhood  playgrounds  for  small  children  and  some- 
times larger  athletic  fields  for  adults.  Near  the  borders  of  the 
city  are  areas  more  commonly  thought  of  as  "parks,"  namely,  more 
or  less  extended  tracts  usually  involving  some  natural  feature,  such 
as  a  river  bank,  hill,  forest  tract  or  the  like,  developed  to  bring 
out  its  natural  beauty  and  to  provide  for  public  use  and  convenience 
by  means  of  roads,  paths,  pavilions  and  the  like.  Special  features 
may  include  provision  f or  bathing,  boating,  skating,  picnicing, 
horseback  riding,  golfing  or  the  like.  Educational  features  such 
as  botanical  or  zoological  gardens,  open  air  theatres  or  special  dis- 
play features,  such  as  flower  gardens  and  green  houses,  are  usually 
found  in  large  well-developed  city  park  systems. 

Land  requirements  for  city  parks  are  of  two  diverse  types :  first, 
land  in  the  densely  populated  districts  which  is  required  for  formal 
parks  of  the  "green"  type ;  and  second,  that  required  for  children's 
playgrounds  or  athletic  fields.  Such  lands,  although  small  in  area, 
are  often  highly  valuable  for  residence  or  other  private  purposes 
and  their  purchase,  or  acquisition  under  power  of  eminent  domain, 
is  very  expensive  and  frequently  opposed  by  underhand  political 
means.  The  acquisition  of  such  lands,  however,  means  so  much 
to  the  welfare  of  a  city  that  their  public  is  quite  justified  in  paying 
the  large  sums  that  they  are  undoubtedly  worth. 

Larger  parks  on  the  outskirts  of  cities  are  usually  placed  upon 
undeveloped  land,  often  of  a  character  little  suited  without  exten- 
sive filling,  drainage  or  other  engineering  work  to  either  residence 
or  commercial  use.  Their  price,  while  often  higher  by  reason  of 
proximity  to  the  city  than  their  immediate  usefulness  justifies,  is 
usually  low  enough  so  that  it  is  possible  to  acquire  relatively  large 
areas  without  great  expense  or  strong  opposition.  The  chief  need 
is  for  the  citizens  of  the  community  to  understand  the  desirability 
of  their  incorporation  into  a  park  system.  Land  suitable  for  bath- 
ing beaches,  golf  links  and  the  like  is  perhaps  intermediate  in  cost 
between  the  other  types,  but  the  public  is  more  apt  to  realize  the 
need  for  its  acquisition. 

The  economic  as  well  as  the  recreational,  aesthetic  and  educational 
value  of  local  parks  is  an  important  factor  in  their  public  useful- 
ness. Their  indirect  economic  value  comes  from  the  development 
of  a  more  efficient  citizenry.  Their  direct  economic  value  comes 
from  their  creation  of  a  zone  of  higher  land  value  surround- 
ing them  and  frequently  through  lower  costs  of  public  administra- 
tion than  when  lands  of  low  value  for  residence  or  industrial 
purposes  are  developed  as  private  property. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  set  up  park  standards  for  cities  by 
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means  of  a  ratio  of  acreage  of  parks  to  100  or  1,000  of  population 
of  the  city.  The  minimum  ideal  ratio  is  usually  considered  as  one 
acre  to  the  100  of  population.  This  ratio  cannot  be  accepted  as 
absolute  standard  since  the  accessibility  and  development  of  the 
parks,  other  outdoor  recreation  facilities  open  to  the  public  and  the 
like  have  an  important  bearing.  It  may  safely  be  considered,  how- 
ever, that  when  the  ratio  falls  to  figures  such  as  one  to  several 
hundred  people  that  sufficient  recreation  space  is  lacking.  It  is 
interesting,  however,  to  note  that  among  cities  of  from  100,000  to 
250,000  (therefore  comparable  with  the  large  cities  of  Connect- 
icut), only  six  have  the  1  to  100  ratio  or  less.  These  are  Dallas, 
Fort  Worth,  Houston,  Spokane,  Salt  Lake  City  and  Springfield 
(Mass.).  Of  the  75  cities  from  50,000  to  100,000  only  16  have 
the  1  to  100  ratio.2 

Ratios  for  the  Connecticut  cities  are  given  in  Table  XXIV. 
Whether  or  not  this  1  to  100  ratio  is  a  just  one  to  be  applied  to  all 
these  communities,  the  existing  ratios  serve  as  one  basis  for  com- 
parison of  their  relative  progress  in  park  acquisition.  It  will  be 
observed  that  of  Connecticut  cities  judged  on  a  ratio  basis,  Meriden 
with  a  ratio  of  1  to  28  and  Norwich  with  approximately  1  to  70 
head  the  list.  Of  the  larger  cities  only  New  Haven  with  1  to  104 
and  Hartford  with  1  to  127  approach  the  assumed  ideal  minimum 
figure,  and  of  the  smaller,  only  Rockville,  and  that  the  average  of 
all  cities  including  those  having  no  parks  is  low,  even  when  local 
conditions  are  analyzed. 

Other  information  regarding  park  holdings  of  Connecticut  cities 
is  given  in  Table  XXIV.  The  cities  of  Bridgeport,  Hartford, 
New  Britain,  New  Haven  and  Meriden  own  park  lands  outside  as 
well  as  within  their  own  political  boundaries.  The  others  are  all 
within  municipal  limits  or  within  the  limits  of  the  town  of  which 
the  city  is  part.  The  cities  of  Ansonia,  Danbury,  Derby,  Putnam 
and  Winsted  own  no  parks  other  perhaps  than  small  squares  or 
triangles.  Most  of  the  cities  having  extensive  park  holdings  have 
park  commissions.  The  total  area  of  city  parks  in  Connecticut  is 
about  7,000  acres.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  majority  of  cities  have 
organized  park  commissions.  The  largest  city  with  parks  not 
having  done  so  is  Norwalk. 

The  part  played  by  gifts  in  building  up  city  parks  has  been 
great.  Some  of  the  finest  city  parks  in  the  State  are  wholly  or 
in  part  the  result  of  gifts  of  land  or  money.  Among  them  may  be 
mentioned  Hubbard  Park,  Meriden;  Keney  Park,  Goodwin  Park 
and  Colt  Park,  Hartford;  East  Rock  Park,  New  Haven,  and 
Beardsley  Park  in  Bridgeport ;  Chase  and  Fulton  parks  in  Water- 
bury.  Cities  are  likewise  indebted  for  many  handsome  gifts  for 
park  developments,  and  a  number  of  bequests  have  been  left  to 


*  From  Bulletin  462  United  States  Bureau  Labor  Statistics. 
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cities  for  general  park  purposes.  Total  money  gifts  for  park  pur- 
poses to  New  Haven  (the  only  city  for  which  the  information  is 
available)  have  amounted  since  the  organization  of  the  first  parks 
to  over  $300,000. 

Valuation  of  park  lands  is  difficult  except  on  the  basis  of  what 
the  land  would  bring  if  sold  for  other  purposes,  but  for  a  large 
city  amounts  to  a  great  sum  no  matter  what  basis  is  used.  A  tax 
assessor's  estimate  for  1928  for  those  park  lands  within  New 
Haven  city  limits  amounted  to  nearly  $12,000,000.  Local  estimates 
for  New  Haven  park  lands  in  outside  towns  amounted  to  $635,000. 
The  city  of  New  Haven  has  spent  altogether  nearly  $1,500,000  for 
acquiring  park  lands.         "- 

As  an  index  to  growth  of  city  parks  in  Connecticut,  Tables 
XXV  and  XXVI  have  been  compiled  from  Bulletin  462,  United 
States  Bureau  Labor  Statistics,  and  from  local  sources.  These 
tables  show  the  changes  individually  and  collectively  in  park  area, 
population  and  ratio  of  park  area  to  population  for  a  series  of  years 
starting  with  1880  for  the  five  largest  cities  of  the  State,  namely: 
New  Haven,  Hartford,  Bridgeport,  Waterbury  and  New  Britain. 
It  will  be  observed  that  while  all  these  cities  have  much  more  than 
doubled  their  population  in  this  period,  and  their  total  population 
has  increased  between  five  and  six-fold,  their  combined  park  area 
has  increased  from  270  acres  in  1880  to  4,290  acres  in  1928  or 
nearly  16-fold.  This  is  clearly  an  indication  that  all  five  of  the 
leading  cities  of  the  State  have  found  considerable  park  acquisition 
desirable.  During  this  period  the  ratio  of  park  to  population  has 
also  shown  significant  changes.  For  these  five  cities  combined  in 
1880  it  was  1  acre  to  600  people;  in  1928  it  was  1  to  162  people. 
This,  however,  was  a  decrease  from  the  showing  of  1916  when  the 
ratio  was  1  to  143.3 

While  significant  as  an  index,  the  ratio  of  park  area  to  popula- 
tion of  a  group  of  detached  communities  has  no  meaning  when 
applied  to  any  one  of  them,  but  glancing  at  Table  XXV  it  is 
evident  that  the  ratio  of  three  of  them  (New  Haven,  Hartford  and 
Waterbury)  are  very  much  better  now  than  in  1880,  and  that  for 
two  of  them  (Bridgeport  and  New  Britain)  they  are  not  quite  so 
good,  and  that  both  New  Haven  and  Hartford  have  shown  some 
falling  off  since  1916.3 

Have  Connecticut  cities  enough  park  space  in  proportion  to  pop- 
ulation? It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that  unless  other  public  recrea- 
tion space  is  available  the  five  cities  having  no  parks  of  their  own, 
namely,  Ansonia,  Danbury,  Derby,  Putnam  and  Winsted,  are  in  an 
unsatisfactory  condition.  Putting  it  in  another  way,  the  combined 
population  of  these  cities  estimated  in  1928  as  over  70,000  live  in 
communities  which  have  made  no  park  provision  of  any  kind  for 

8  Assuming  the  1928  estimates  of  population  used  in  the  calculation  to  be  approximately 
correct. 
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their  inhabitants.  While  in  the  cases  of  most  of  some  cities  some 
facilities  provided  by  the  state  or  nearby  communities  are  available, 
they  are  usually  either  at  too  great  a  distance  or  too  specialized  in 
character  to  even  approach  meeting  the  requirements.  It  is  also 
obvious  that  the  ratio  of  parks  to  population  is  below  any  accepted 
standard  in  many  of  the  others  and  is  above  the  highest  standard  in 
only  two  cases  (Meriden  and  Norwich). 

It  is,  however,  impossible  to  discuss  satisfactorily  the  future 
requirements  for  city  parks  without  a  consideration  of  other  park 
areas  and  probably  further  growth  of  communities  surrounding 
the  cities.  This  is  done  under  the  heading  (Future  Park  Require- 
ments of  Connecticut,  page  99). 


Town  and  Borough  Parks 

The  word  town  is  used  here  in  the  New  England  sense,  as  a  unit 
of  local  government  other  than  a  city  covering  a  more  or  less 
extended  area  without  regard  to  whether  it  is  rural  or  urban  in 
character.  In  New  England  the  word  town,  in  the  legal  sense,  is 
equivalent  to  the  word  township  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  In 
Connecticut  a  borough  is  a  village  within  a  town  having  certain 
powers  of  local  self-government  granted  by  charter  from  the 
General  Assembly.  A  fire  district  is  usually  a  village  largely 
within  a  town  granted  certain  powers  by  act  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly. It  does  not,  however,  have  complete  local  government.  Most 
of  the  following  discussion,  however,  applies  to  parks  in  rural, 
suburban  or  small  urban  centers.  Later  discussions  (see  Future 
Park  Requirements  for  Connecticut,  page  99)  split  up  Connecticut 
cities  and  towns  into  various  classes  depending  upon  their  degree 
of  present  or  probable  near  future  urbanization  and  discusses  each 
separately. 

The  need  for  establishment  of  parks  in  smaller  communities 
where  recreational  space  is  more  easily  found  by  the  average 
inhabitant  on  his  own  or  his  neighbor's  land,  and  where  the  out-of- 
doors  is  close  at  hand,  is  of  course,  less  urgent  than  in  larger 
communities.  Hence,  few  except  some  of  the  larger  Connecticut 
towns  have  made  any  provision  for  parks  or  park  systems.  In 
most  cases  such  parks  as  they  have  are  either  gifts  or  land  more 
or  less  accidentally  in  town  ownership. 

In  view,  however,  of  the  tendency  to  rapid  growth  of  smaller 
towns,  as  well  as  the  increasing  habit  of  closing  private  lands  to 
trespass,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  Connecticut  town  unless 
it  is  likely  to  remain  distinctly  rural  in  character  can  afford  not  to 
at  least  study  carefully  its  present  and  probable  future  need  for 
park  space. 

Existing  town  and  borough  parks  in  Connecticut  fall  more  or 
less  into  four  groups  as  follows :    ( 1 )  Central  squares,  greens  and 
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the  like.  These  are  usually  old  town  commons.  (2)  Beach  front- 
ages, usually  resulting  from  public  rights  on  beaches  where  a 
highway  borders  the  shore.  (3)  Woodlands,  usually  gifts  to  the 
town.  (4)  Parks  in  the  sense  of  areas  acquired  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  public  recreation  and  community  adornment.  In  a 
few  cases,  areas  of  State  land  have  been  granted  to  towns  for  park 
purposes.  Town  parks  are  usually  directly  under  the  selectmen, 
although  some  may  be  under  park  commissions,  as  at  West  Haven 
and  possibly  elsewhere. 

Collection  of  data  regarding  town  and  borough  parks  is  difficult 
since  town  officers  sometimes  have  incomplete  records  of  lands 
owned  by  towns  properly  classifiable  as  parks,  but  not  locally 
thought  of  as  such  and  frequently  fail  to  answer  requests  for 
information.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  some  areas  entitled  to 
mention  are  here  omitted.  Table  XXVII  gives  data  so  far  as 
known  except  for  town  squares,  and  so  forth,  which  are  usually 
too  small  to  be  worth  recording  although  practically  every  town  has 
at  least  one  and  their  local  value  is  unquestioned.  In  this  table 
are  included  certain  parks  under  care  of  trustees  but  dedicated  by 
terms  of  the  trusteeship  to  public  use  as  parks.  They  are  in  a 
sense,  therefore,  semi-public,  but  are  too  few  in  number  and  area 
to  require  a  separate  category  (see  also  semi-public  parks,  page  94) . 
Certain  other  town  areas  are  classified  under  this  table  as  parks 
even  though  the  town  has  not  formally  set  them  aside  as  such, 
their  actual  or  potential  use  as  parks  being  such  that  they  are 
worthy  of  inclusion. 

Total  town  park  area,  as  determined  from  planimeter  measure- 
ments from  map,  amounts  to  approximately  1,000  acres.  It  will 
be  noted  that  there  is  a  wide  variation  in  ratio  of  park  area  to 
population.  Only  in  those  cases  where  the  town  is  distinctly  urban 
in  character  is  the  ratio  of  particular  significance.  No  distinction 
is  made  in  the  table  between  town  and  borough.  Although  Con- 
necticut laws  permit  fire  districts  to  acquire  parks  none  are  known 
to  have  done  so.  Total  area  of  all  local  parks  in  Connecticut  so 
far  as  known  amounts  to  approximately  7,700  acres.  (See  Table 
XXXVI.) 

Town  Forests 

Town  forests  in  the  strict  sense  are  woodland  areas  set  aside  by 
a  town  or  other  local  unit  of  government,  for  the  production  of 
wood  supplies  for  use  of  its  citizens  or  for  sale  to  the  financial 
profit  of  the  town.  Their  fundamental  idea  is,  therefore,  eco- 
nomic. In  more  loose  parlance,  a  town  forest  may  be  a  woodland 
area  owned  by  a  town  largely  for  public  water  supply  or  recreation 
purposes.  In  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  there  are  few  real  town 
forests  in  Connecticut,  although  there  is  considerable  woodland 
owned  by  cities  and  towns  for  watershed  protection  purposes  and 
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for  park  use,  particularly  the  former,  which  might  loosely  be 
classed  as  town  forest.  It  is  thought  better  here  to  classify  as 
town  forests  only  such  lands  as  have  been  set  aside  by  the  towns 
definitely  for  forest  production.  Forest  lands  owned  by  towns 
and  utilized  for  parks  or  watershed  protection  are  discussed  under 
those  headings. 

Connecticut  has  no  specific  laws  favoring  or  permitting  the 
establishment  of  town  forests.  There  is  nothing,  however,  to 
prevent  a  town  from  setting  aside  lands  for  this  purpose  under  the 
town  park  acts  (Sections  444,  445,  446,  5183,  5185  General 
Statutes). 

There  are  but  four  town  forests  in  Connecticut  in  the  strict 
sense.  They  belong  to  the  towns  of  Colchester,  Ellington,  Farm- 
ington  and  Newtown.  Their  total  area  is  about  400  acres  (see  Table 
XXXIII) .  The  total  area  of  woodland  owned  by  cities  and  towns 
in  Connecticut  for  all  purposes  is  about  30,000  acres. 

With  the  exception  of  Colchester,  where  the  origin  is  unknown, 
these  forests  are  gifts  to  the  towns.  Management,  except  in  the 
case  of  Newtown,  where  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Newtown  Forestry 
Association,  is  by  the  town  selectmen,  in  some  cases  under  advice 
of  the  State  Forester.  In  no  case  has  forest  management  gone 
very  far. 

In  point  of  history,  town  forests  are  probably  the  oldest  form 
of  public  land  set  aside  for  a  definite  purpose.  They  are  the 
outgrowth  of  the  common  lands  on  the  outskirts  of  primitive  vil- 
lages and  were  used  by  the  inhabitants  for  community  wood  supply 
and  pasturage  the  world  over.  In  continental  Europe  they  became 
organized  from  the  Middle  Ages  onward  into  either  town  forests 
or  public  grazing  lands,  depending  upon  whether  timber  or  forage 
was  considered  the  more  important.  In  most  European  countries, 
town  forests  are  quite  important,  both  to  the  local  communities  and 
to  the  nations  as  sources  of  timber  production  and  financial  profit. 

There  has  been  much  propaganda  set  forth  in  America  to  induce 
towns  and  other  local  units  to  acquire  lands  for  town  forests  with 
the  idea  of  profit.  In  certain  states,  notably  Massachusetts,  much 
headway  has  been  made  in  prevailing  upon  towns  to  acquire  and 
set  aside  forests.  Examples  are  frequently  cited  of  European  com- 
munities whose  public  services  are  entirely  supported  by  proceeds 
from  their  town  forests.  Such  communities  are  apt,  however,  to 
be  small  in  population  and  their  area  of  public  forest  considerable 
in  proportion  to  it  and  timber  prices  higher  than  in  America. 
Usually  also  the  towns  have  fewer  public  services  to  support  than 
with  us.  Perhaps  too  much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  possibili- 
ties of  profit  from  town  forests  in  America  affording  a  sufficient 
income  to  be  an  important  item  in  the  town  budget. 

In  Connecticut,  the  idea  has  not  made  great  headway  and  there 
is  room  for  establishment  of  town  forests  in  the  strict  sense  of 
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the  term.  They  should,  however,  be  acquired  from  the  point  of 
view  of  proper  land  utilization  rather  than  with  the  expectation 
that  they  will  soon  or  ever  support  the  town.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  State  Forests,  to  be  effective,  should  be  in  units  of  from 
2,000  acres  upwards. 

There  are  numerous  rural  towns  in  which  there  will  not  be 
sufficient  acreage  to  justify  State  Forests.  Where  considerable 
acreages  of  woodland  of  a- character  not  likely  to  be  capable  of 
being  made  continuously  profitable  in  private  ownership  should  be 
acquired  by  the  town  and  used  for  forestry  purposes,  profits  might 
in  time  become  an  important  item  in  the  local  budgets,  but  they 
would  be  small  at  first.  Town  forests,  to  be  effective,  should  be 
at  least  100  and,  preferably,  several  hundreds  of  acres  in  extent. 
In  order  to  secure  effective  management,  it  would  probably  be 
well  to  organize  local  forestry  boards  analogous  to  park  boards  and 
to  make  arrangements  for  technical  assistance  from  the  State 
Forestry  Department  or  consulting  experts. 

For  urban  towns  (see  classification  under  Town  and  Borough 
Parks,  page  80)  the  acquisition  of  woodlands  is  also  desirable,  but 
their  chief  use  would  be  for  watershed  protection  or  recreation 
purposes.     For  cities  the  same  is  true. 

WATER  SUPPLY  AND  RESERVOIR  LANDS 

Public  water  supplies  are  essential  in  all  but  the  smallest  com- 
munities, and  the  securing  and  safeguarding  of  adequate  supplies 
for  large  cities  is  a  difficult  and  costly  undertaking.  Generally 
speaking,  it  is  essential  to  control  some  land  in  order  to  obtain  and 
control  water.  When  water  can  be  pumped  from  wells  or  taken 
from  existing  natural  ponds  or  rivers  the  amount  may  be  small, 
but  when  artificial  reservoirs  must  be  constructed,  and  streams  and 
rivers  turned  into  them  as  is  frequently  necessary  for  large  com- 
munities the  amount  of  land  controlled  must  be  large  and  often 
located  at  a  long  distance  from  the  community.  Furthermore,  in 
order  to  have  supplies  which  are  sanitary  it  is  necessary  either  that 
the  land  for  some  distance  about  the  reservoirs  be  unoccupied  or 
that  the  waters  be  filtered  and  expensively  treated.  In  practice  so 
long  as  it  is  reasonably  possible  to  obtain. them,  it  is  usually  much 
cheaper  and  more  satisfactory  to  use  supplies  which  are  drawn 
from  watersheds  which  are  surrounded  by  unoccupied  land  than  it 
is  to  draw  from  sheds  close  to  habitations  and  therefore  polluted 
and  to  purify  the  water  afterwards. 

Lands  for  public  water  supply  may  be  owned  either  by  the  com- 
munity itself  or  by  a  public  service  corporation  operating  under 
charter  from  the  State  and  usually  under  contract  with  the  com- 
munity served,  sometimes  with  provisions  for  purchase  of  the  com- 
pany at  the  option  of  the  community.  Management  in  the  case  of 
publicly   owned   lands   generally   lies   with   a   locally   elected   or 
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appointed  board  of  water  commissioners.  Management  of  lands 
owned  by  public  water  service  corporations  lies  with  their  boards  of 
directors. 

Both  systems  are  in  use  in  Connecticut  and  each  is  capable  under 
proper  management  of  performing  satisfactory  public  service. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  bulletin  lands  owned  by  communities  for 
public  water  supply  are  classified  as  public  lands.  Those  owned  by- 
utility  corporations  for  the  same  purpose  are  classified  as  semi- 
public  lands.  There  is  practically  no  difference  in  the  physical  type 
or  the  actual  management  of  the  lands  themselves,  hence,  except 
for  statistical  information,  they  are  discussed  together. 

In  Connecticut,  cities,  towns  or  other  political  subdivisions  and 
chartered  corporations  authorized  by  law  to  supply  water  to  any 
community,  have  the  right  to  take  by  purchase  or  power  of  eminent 
domain  lands  for  water  supply  purposes  (Sec.  5185  General  Stat- 
utes). It  frequently  happens  that  communities  have  to  go  outside 
their  own  boundaries  to  secure  lands  for  their  water  supply.  A 
municipality  has  the  right  to  take  lands  for  this  purpose  without 
payment  of  taxes  to  the  community  in  which  they  lie,  provided 
inhabitants  of  such  communities  have  the  right  to  use  and  do  use 
water  from  these  lands  upon  the  same  terms  as  the  municipalities 
owning  them  (Sec.  1182  General  Statutes).  A  private  corpora- 
tion supplying  water  to  a  community  is,  unless  its  charter  states  to 
the  contrary,  obliged  to  pay  taxes  on  all  its  lands.  Lands  used  for 
public  water  supply,  whether  publicly  or  corporately  owned,  are 
subject  to  control  as  to  sanitation  by  the  State  Board  of  Health 
(Sec.  2528,  2529,  2530  General  Statutes).  The  Public  Utilities 
Commission  has  certain  powers  over  the  rates  charged  by  private 
companies  (Sec.  3635  General  Statutes),  but  none  over  publicly 
owned  operations.  Both  companies  and  municipalities  are  required 
to  report  their  financial  operations  to  the  Commission  (Sec.  3637, 
3638  General  Statutes,  and  Chap.  199  Public  Acts  of  1921). 

The  earliest  public  water  supply  system  in  Connecticut  was  estab- 
lished in  Durham  in  1798.  It  was  installed  by  a  local  company 
which  piped  water  by  gravity  from  deep  wells  and  springs  requir- 
ing little  ownership  of  land.  The  first  city  in  Connecticut  to  have 
a  reservoir  system  was  Bridgeport.  It  was  established  in  1853 
and  was  a  private  corporation  enterprise.  Hartford  in  1856,  New 
Britain  in  1857  were  the  first  city-owned  water  systems  in  the  State. 

There  are  at  present  74  public  or  semi-public  water  plants  own- 
ing lands  for  collection  of  water  or  reservoir  sites  for  public  use 
in  Connecticut.  The  statistics  of  land  ownership  in  acres  as 
reckoned  from  map  are  as  follows1 : 


1  Power  companies  as  distinguished  from  companies  supplying  communities  with  water 
are  not  included,  although  in  some  cases  large  land  owners,  in  many  others  they  merely 
own  water  rights. 
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Per  cent 
No.  of         Land  Water  of  area 

plants       acreage       acreage  Total        of  State 

City,  Town  or  Borough  Owned    192        29,529        5,562        35,091        1.0 
Semi-public  Corporation  Owned    553        62,238        7,920        70,158        2.2 

Total    74        91,767      13,482      105,249        3.2 

Of  this  area  a  small  amount  lies  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts 
and  is  owned  by  the  cities  of  Norwalk,  Hartford,  Putnam  and  the 
company  supplying  Stamford.  There  is  also  land  owned  by  a 
Massachusetts  water  company  in  Connecticut.  Table  XXIX  gives 
data  as  to  those  publicly  owned ;  Table  XXX,  those  owned  by 
semi-public  agencies.  Areas  owned  by  cities  and  companies  vary 
from  one  acre  to  nearly  25,000  acres. 

Lands  about  reservoirs  must  be  restricted  in  their  use  so  as  to 
prevent  pollution  both  from  human  occupation  and  from  any  form 
of  cultivation  which  would  cause  soil  to  wash  into  streams  and 
reservoirs.  This  in  practice  means  that  their  best  use  is  for  culti- 
vation of  forest  crops.  Accordingly,  most  of  the  municipalities 
and  companies  have  either  planted  their  lands  or  improved  the 
quality  of  the  existing  woodland  upon  them,  and  have  already,  or 
will  when  the  timber  matures,  derive  revenue  from  them  inde- 
pendent of  their  value  for  watershed  purposes. 

Water  supply  lands  cannot,  however,  be  regarded  as  park  lands, 
as  their  intensive  use  for  this  purpose  would  result  in  water  pollu- 
tion. They  have,  however,  an  indirect  park  value  by  the  fact  of 
their  attractive  appearance  to  the  passerby.  It  is  not,  however, 
impossible  that  the  future  demand  for  recreation  space  may  be  so 
great  that  cities  or  perhaps  even  public  corporations  may  be  obliged 
to  open  them  to  less  intensive  forms  of  recreation  and  install  the 
necessary  purification  works  to  render  the  water  safe  for  domestic 
use. 

Insofar  as  water-supply  lands  have  the  proper  vegetative  cover 
and  water  conditions  are  favorable  they  may  serve  admirably  for 
bird,  fish  and  game  refuges  and  may  safely  be  used  for  hunting 
and  fishing  grounds  in  moderation  although  it  is  seldom  permitted. 

The  classification  of  watershed  lands  according  to  the  drainage 
basins  in  which  they  occur  gives  some  measure  of  the  extent  to 
which  lands  in  the  various  sections  of  the  State  are  utilized  for 
public  water  supply.  In  Table  XXXI  and  on  Map  7  it  will  be 
noted  that  of  the  major  basins  the  Naugatuck  contains  both  the 
largest  area  (17,550  acres),  and  has  the  largest  percentage  of  its 
area  set  aside  for  this  purpose,  namely  8.8  per  cent,  and  that  the 

3  There  are  six  other  municipal  water  plants  in  Connecticut  but  they  are  not  known 
to  own  lands  or  reservoirs. 

8  This  list  contains  some  companies  which  are  primarily  industrial  companies  but  which 
own  water  supply  lands  and  supply  communities  with  water  as  part  of  their  business. 
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Thames  basin  has  both  the  smallest  area  (4,314  acres)  and  the 
smallest  percentage  of  its  area,  namely  a  sixteenth  of  one  per  cent. 
The  Housatonic  (excluding"  the  Naugatuck)  has  11,445  acres  or 
1.6  per  cent  of  its  area  set  aside,  which  is  small  compared  with 
the  Connecticut  and  the  Farmington.  From  this  it  would  appear 
that  of  the  larger  basins  the  greatest  undeveloped  water  supply 
areas  lie  in  the  eastern  and  northwestern  sections  of  the  State. 
This  is  further  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  nearly  as  large  an  area 
has  been  set  aside  on  the  minor  drainage  basins  emptying  directly 
into  Long  Island  Sound  as  on  the  major  ones,  and  that,  with  the 
exception  of  those  east  of  the  Thames,  the  percentages  of  land  set 
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7. — Water  supply  and  reservoir  lands  in  relation  to  major  drainage 

basins. 


aside  average  higher,  running  in  several  cases  between  10  and  20 
per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  the  basins. 

It  frequently  happens  in  Connecticut  that  various  communities 
and  companies  are  in  one  way  or  another  competing  for  water 
supplies  and  it  is  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  in  the  future 
the  state  may  have  to  exercise  some  form  of  supervision  or  alloca- 
tion of  lands  for  this  purpose  or  to  acquire  lands  itself  for  this 
purpose,  perhaps  in  connection  with  its  State  Forest  acquisitions. 
In  this  connection,  Professor  Roscoe  H.  Suttie  in  his  "Report  on 
the  Water  Resources  of  Connecticut"  says : 
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"The  advantages  of  State  forests  in  providing  part  of  the  lumber  needs  and 
wild  life  protection  are  well  understood.  The  advantages  of  State  forests 
as  a  safeguard  for  water  supplies  are  not  as  much  appreciated.  State  forests 
will  not  only  protect  against  pollution  but  also  equalize  stream  flow,  diminish 
the  violence  of  freshets,  increase  low  water  flow  and  prevent  erosion  and 
silting  of  the  streams. 

Two  hundred  thousand  acres  so  located  as  to  furnish  drainage  area  and 
storage  for  water  supply  would  provide  a  supply  for  about  one  and  one-half 
million  additional  people,  or  approximately  a  supply  for  an  added  population 
equal  to  the  present  population  of  the  State."4 

The  extent  to  which  State  Forests  now  occupy  drainage  areas  is 
shown  on  Map  2  and  Table  V  and  has  been  referred  to  on  page  34. 
It  should  be  understood,  of  course,  that  though  these  areas  help 
to  conserve  and  purify  the  total  water  supply  of  the  State,  they  do 
not  directly  add  to  the  immediately  available  supply.  In  order  to 
do  so  they  would  have  to  be  located  so  that  their  drainage  would 
flow  into  natural  or  artificial  reservoirs  easily  tapped  for  public 
supply.  A  casual  study  of  the  situation  would  indicate  that  at 
present  this  is  only  partially  the  case.  It  would  take  a  careful 
engineering  study  to  determine  in  how  far  supplies  could  be  devel- 
oped from  existing  State  Forests. 

State  Parks  of  a  woodland  character  have  a  value  for  water 
conservation,  but  it  is  probable  that  their  use  for  recreation  will  be 
too  great  to  permit  of  reservoirs  being  located  in  conjunction  with 
them. 

An  alternative  or  supplement  to  state  control  would  be  to  create 
metropolitan  or  urban  water  districts  surrounding  the  larger  cities 
as  has  been  suggested  for  park  systems.5  This  solution  has  been 
employed  in  other  states  most  notably,  perhaps,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston,  Mass. 

As  an  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  Connecticut  communities 
owning  their  own  water  supply  have  had  to  acquire  land  and  water 
rights  outside  their  boundaries  for  the  purpose,  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  only  Winsted  is  able  to  obtain  all  its  supply  at  home. 
Bethel,  East  Hartford,  Hartford,  New  London,  Norwalk  and 
Putnam  are  obliged  to  seek  their  supply  entirely  without  their  own 
boundaries,  either  because  no  supplies  exist  within  their  limits  or 
because  they  are  not  properly  located  to  be  drawn  upon.  Outside 
towns  drawn  upon  vary  from  one  in  the  cases  of  Bethel,  Danbury, 
East  Hartford,  Middletown,  Southington,  Willimantic,  to  nine  in 
cases  of  Hartford,  six,  Waterbury  and  five,  New  Britain.  Three 
cities,  Hartford,  Norwalk  and  Putnam,  draw  part  of  their  supplies 
from  other  states.  One  town,  Burlington,  supplies  water  to  three 
municipally  owned  plants  (New  Britain,  Hartford,  Bristol)  and 


4  Bulletin  44,  Connecticut  Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey,  Hartford,  1928, 
page  14. 

5  Such  a  metropolitan  water  district  has  recently  been  authorized  for  part  of  the 
region  about  Hartford  (see  Special  Act  511,  1929  Session  General  Assembly).  (See 
also  page  143.) 
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seven  towns  supply  water  to  two  plants  (in  some  cases  one  is  their 
own  plant  and  some  cases  both  are  foreign).  A  total  of  45  towns 
in  Connecticut,  three  in  Massachusetts  and  one  in  New  York 
supply  water  for  19  municipally  owned  plants  in  Connecticut. 

A  similar  analysis  of  company  (owned  land)  ownership  would 
probably  show  much  the  same  conditions,  except  that  companies 
appear  more  frequently  to  supply  water  to  the  local  communities 
in  which  they  own  lands  primarily  to  supply  larger  ones,  and  that 
there  are  a  larger  number  of  quite  small  company  operations  sup- 
plying water  to  local  communities  than  there  are  public  enterprises 
doing  likewise. 

Future  Water  Supply  Land  Requirements 

It  is  obvious  that  as  population  increases,  demands  for  water  are 
bound  to  do  likewise.  In  fact,  there  is  some  indication  that  the 
per  capita  consumption  of  water  increases  with  the  increase  in 
population.6  An  increase  in  water  consumption  (unless,  as  is  not 
usually  the  case,  an  excess  of  supply  already  exists)  implies  the 
necessity  for  an  increase  in  reservoir  space  and  usually  of  controlled 
lands  surrounding  it. 

Such  work  as  has  been  done  on  the  future  water  requirements 
of  the  State  indicates  that  there  is  probably  enough  catchment  area 
and  precipitation  to  supply  future  needs,  but  that  properly  to  uti- 
lize it,  increased  reservoir  space  and  areas  of  controlled  lands  are 
required.6  To  estimate  with  any  degree  of  exactness  the  reservoir 
and  land  area  which  will  be  needed  for  public  water  supply  at  a 
given  future  date  requires  more  than  forecasts  of  probable  popula- 
tion and  total  water  consumption  at  the  same  date.  This  is  because 
reservoir  space  depends  upon  storage  capacity  and  not  area.  The 
depths  and  storage  capacity  vary  with  the  topography,  no  two 
reservoirs  being  the  same.  Likewise  the  surrounding  catchment 
area,  which  must  be  owned  or  controlled  to  insure  proper  sanitary 
conditions,  will  likewise  vary  with  topography  and  conditions  of 
human  habitation,  cultivation  and  the  like. 

Hence  to  make  a  forecast  of  the  area  of  lands  needed  for  water 
supply  purposes,  it  would  be  necessary  to  study  intensively  all 
catchment  areas  to  determine  their  storage  capacities  and  other 
pertinent  factors.  Such  a  study  has  never  been  made  and  would 
be  expensive*and  time  consuming,  but  doubtless  worth  the  making. 
However,  it  is  certain  that  areas  devoted  to  water  supply  will  have 
to  be  increased  in  the  future.  If  a  prediction  were  to  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  present  data  it  would  probably  take  somewhat  the 
following  form : — Considering  that  many  Connecticut  communities 
already  have  a  scarcity  of  water  in  times  of  drought  and  some  no 

9  "Future    water    supplies    of    Connecticut."     Caleb    Saville    1927,    Transactions    Con- 
necticut Society  Civil  Engineers. 
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reserve  supply  at  all,  that  certain  existing  supplies  will  probably 
have  to  be  abandoned  because  of  their  close  proximity  to  large 
centers  of  population,7  and  that  great  increases  in  urban  population 
are  to  be  expected  (see  future  population  estimates  on  page  99 
in  "Future  Park  Requirements  of  Connecticut"),  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  probably  the  area  of  land  devoted  to  reservoir  and 
watershed  protection  will  have  to  be  doubled  before  the  end  of  the 
present  century.  An  alternative  would  be  to  use  water  from  larger 
rivers  and  purify  it  by  filtration  and  chemical  means,  but  the 
alternative  might  well  prove  fully  as  expensive  and  less  satis- 
factory. 

In  this  connection  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Connecticut  is 
surrounded  by  densely  populated  and  rapidly  growing  communities 
which,  if  they  drew  water  supplies  from  this  state  or  from  streams 
draining  into  it,  might  seriously  cripple  its  future.  State  owner- 
ship of  certain  lands  and  waters  at  strategic  points  where  they 
might  be  tapped  would  put  this  State  in  a  strong  position  to  resist 
encroachments.  For  this  purpose  the  form  of  ownership  whether 
for  State  Forests,  Parks  or  Game  Lands  would  be  immaterial. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LOCALLY  OWNED  PUBLIC  LANDS 

Cities  and  towns  may  own  lands  for  a  variety  of  purposes  other 
than  the  above  discussed  and  most  important  categories  of  Parks, 
Forests  and  Water  Supply  Lands.  These  miscellaneous  holdings 
in  Connecticut  include  oyster  lands,  poor  farms,  airports,  lands  for 
cemeteries,  sewage  disposal  plants,  public  docks  and  perhaps  other 
purposes.  Some  of  these,  such  as  oyster  beds  and  docks,  have 
already  been  discussed  under  state  ownership  and  need  only  brief 
mention.     There  is  not  a  great  deal  to  say  regarding  any  of  them. 

Oyster  Lands 

The  discussion  of  state  oyster  lands  on  page  27  seems  to  cover 
all  essential  facts  regarding  town  ownership. 

Town  Farms 

Formerly  towns  commonly  looked  after  their  paupers  by  the 
establishment  of  farms  upon  which  those  committed  to  them  were 
supposed  to  work  for  their  support.  (Sec.  1637  General  Statutes.) 
Other  forms  of  assistance  to  such  persons  have  now  to  some  extent 
caused  the  abandonment  of  these  farms.  In  some  cases  the  lands 
have  been  sold,  in  others  they  have  been  put  to  other  public  uses 
such  as  parks  or  forests.  In  still  other  cases  the  institution  has 
been  abandoned,  but  the  town  still  owns  the  land  but  without 


7  This  has  already  occurred  in  a  few  places.     See  footnote  S,  Table  XXIV. 
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making  specific  use  of  it.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  map  or 
collect  data  regarding  this  form  of  local  public  ownership,  but  it  is 
thought  that  the  area  of  such  lands  is  probably  between  two  and 
five  thousand  acres. 

Since  the  use  of  the  lands  for  this  purpose  seems  to  be  on  the 
decline  while  other  forms  of  town  ownership  is  on  the  increase,  it 
is  advisable  for  a  town  before  disposing  of  its  poor  farm  lands  to 
consider  whether  they  are  adapted  to  other  purposes.  In  Massa- 
chusetts many  of  them  have  been  converted  into  town  forests  and 
there  are  doubtless  in  some  cases  possibilities  for  this  form  of  use 
here.     In  others  they  might  be  better  adapted  to  park  purposes. 

Roads,  Docks,  Wharves,  Etc 

Towns  situated  on  Long  Island  Sound  and  frequently  those 
along  the  larger  rivers  usually  have  public  landing  places  for  boats, 
and  in  consequence,  own  lands  in  connection  with  them.  This 
form  of  public  land  ownership  is  discussed  under  State  Highways 
and  Lands  used  for  Transportation  Purposes,  page  69.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  to  collect  information  regarding  town  docks 
and  wharves.  Their  total  land  area  would  be  small  although  their 
importance  is  considerable.  The  area  and  conditions  regarding 
local  roads  is  discussed  under  the  same  heading. 

Airports 

As  pointed  out  in  the  discussion  of  state  lands  used  for  public 
transportation  (see  page  69),  the  coming  of  aerial  transportation 
has  made  necessary  provision  for  the  landing,  storage  and  the  like 
for  aircraft  as  well  as  arrangements  for  discharge  of  air  passengers 
and  freight. 

The  land  requirements  for  an  airport  are  primarily  a  level  area 
free  from  obstructions  either  upon  or  immediately  surrounding  it 
with  a  hard  surface,  not  subject  to  inundation  and  of  sufficient  size 
to  allow  for  the  landing  and  taking  off  of  planes,  the  erection  of 
necessary  hangars,  storage  depots,  repair  facilities  and  the  like. 
An  airport  should  naturally  be  situated  so  as  to  be  conveniently 
reached  by  ground  transportation  from  the  city  or  town  it  is  to 
serve,  and  tied  in  with  its  rail,  highway  and  water  transport  system. 

Airports  are  rated  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce1 according  to  their  size  and  facilities.  The  Department's 
classification  of  airports  as  to  ,size  is  based  on  effective  landing 
lengths  and  their  width  and  direction.  For  example :  an  airport 
receiving  a  rating  of  "1"  on  size  must  provide  an  effective  landing 
length  in  all  directions  of  at  least  2,500  feet  (approximately  one- 
half  mile),  or  must  have  four  landing  strips  2,500  feet  long  by 


1  See    Airport     Rating     Regulations,     Aeronautics,     Bulletin     No.     16,     United     States 
Department  of  Commerce,  Washington,   D.   C,   1929. 
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500  feet  wide,  thus  affording  an  8-way  field.  This  will  require  an 
area  of  about  160  to  200  acres,  depending  on  the  contour  and  shape 
of  the  land.  This  does  not  imply,  however,  that  this  area  will  be 
large  enough  for  major  air  terminals.  The  minimum  area  that 
should  be  considered  for  airport  landing  facilities  should  provide 
an  all- way  field  with  effective  landing  lengths  of  not  less  than  1,320 
feet  or  an  eight-way  landing  strip  field  of  the  same  length,  or  two 
landing  strips  1,800  feet  long  by  500  feet  wide  with  an  angle  of 
convergence  of  not  less  than  60  degrees.  This  meets  the  size 
requirements  for  a  Class  Four  rating.  The  general  topography  of 
the  country  will  in  a  great  measure  determine  the  size  of  landing 
areas  but  it  is  urgently  recommended  by  the  Department  that, 
where  available,  an  area  be  set  aside  sufficient  to  meet  the  Class 
One  requirements  as  to  size  and  that  it  be  selected  in  a  location 
that  will  permit  extension. 

Air  fields  like  other  public  utilities  may  be  either  publicly  or 
privately  owned  or  operated.  There  are  already  examples  of  air- 
ports owned  and  operated  as  public  and  as  corporate  enterprises. 
The  analogies  between  air  transport  and  water  transport  are  closer 
than  between  air  and  rail  transport.  Harbors  and  highways  are 
predominately  public  property.  Railroads  are  more  commonly 
private  property  under  some  form  of  public  control.  It  would 
therefore  seem  that  in  general  the  ownership  and  operation  of 
airports  intended  to  serve  communities  as  harbors  do  would  be 
more  of  a  public  than  a  private  function,  and  if  privately  owned 
should  be  under  some  form  of  public  control  to  permit  equal  rights 
to  all. 

Public  airports  may  be  administered  by  various  public  agencies. 
As  time  goes  on  it  will  probably  be  found  that  most  efficient 
management  will  be  by  means  of  boards  or  commissions  similar  in 
function  to  harbor  and  park  boards. 

Under  Chap.  236  Public  Acts  1929,  towns,  cities  or  boroughs  in 
Connecticut  are  given  authority  to  acquire  by  purchase  or  acquire 
by  eminent  domain  lands  for  airports  within  or  without  their  own 
boundaries  provided  the  State  Commissioner  of  Aeronautics  has 
approved  the  site. 

The  following  Connecticut  cities  and  towns  have  lands  (in  some 
cases  undeveloped)  for  municipally  owned  airports,  their  acre- 
age, obtained  from  various  sources,  being  approximately  as  follows : 

Danbury    125 

Hartford    378 

Meriden   67 

New  Haven   240 

Wallingford    105 

Total  915 
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There  are  a  number  of  corporation  or  privately  owned  airports 
serving  Connecticut  communities,  but  they  are  not  discussed  in  this 
bulletin. 

The  number  and  area  of  community  airports  both  publicly  and 
privately  owned  is  likely  to  increase  many  fold  within  the  next 
few  years  and  probably  all  but  the  very  smallest  communities  will 
eventually  have  some  sort  of  landing  facilities  open  to  public  use. 
The  comparatively  large  areas  required  will  probably  make  airports 
one  of  the  major  forms  of  public  land  ownership. 

It  is  possible  that  since  airports  require  level  areas  of  some  size 
which  can  be  obtained  without  great  expense  only  near  communi- 
ties located  in  regions  of  comparatively  even  topography  that  a 
widespread  use  of  aerial  transportation  may  serve  further  to  accen- 
tuate drift  of  population  from  hilly  and  mountainous  regions  and 
to  build  up  further  populations  about  cities  in  the  lowlands. 
Development  of  aircraft  capable  of  landing  and  taking  off  from 
small  fields  might,  to  some  extent,  modify  this. 

Since  an  airport  is  devoted  to  commerce,  it  should  not  be  con- 
sidered as  in  any  sense  a  park  or  be  located  upon  one  although  it 
is  as  desirable  that  it  be  constructed  in  an  attractive  manner,  as 
should  be  a  railroad  terminal  or  any  other  public  work. 

Cemeteries 

Cemeteries  may  be  owned  and  operated  by  cities  or  towns,  by 
ecclesiastical  or  benevolent  societies,  by  corporations  and  occasion- 
ally by  private  persons.  Most  towns  and  cities  have  some  sort  of 
a  public  burial  ground  under  the  care  of  the  selectmen  or  in  case  of 
cities  frequently  under  the  local  park  commission.  Public  burial 
grounds  in  Connecticut  go  back  to  colonial  days  and  probably  ante- 
date cemeteries  of  other  kinds.  Frequently  the  first  burial  grounds 
were  on  town  commons.  Cemeteries  belonging  to  societies  and 
corporations  usually  have  a  semi-public  character. 

Under  Sec.  3031,  General  Statutes,  towns  have  the  right  to 
acquire  land  for  cemetery  purposes,  and  under  Sec.  5188,  General 
Statutes,  they  have  certain  limited  powers  of  eminent  domain  for 
this  purpose. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  map  or  list  cemeteries  of  any  kind 
in  this  report.  Although  the  total  area  of  public  burial  grounds  in 
the  State  would  probably  aggregate  several  hundred  acres  and  that 
of  other  classes  would  doubtless  be  even  larger,  their  individual 
averages  are  not  apt  to  be  large. 

From  either  a  historic  or  aesthetic  point  of  view  public  ceme- 
teries, especially  older  abandoned  ones  or  larger  ones  of  a  somewhat 
landscaped  nature,  frequently  have  a  quasi-park  character.  Occa- 
sionally cemeteries  no  longer  utilized  for  interments  and  without 
particular  historic  interest  are  frankly  treated  as  parks  usually  after 
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the  removal  of  bodies  and  memorials.     The  value  of  old  ceme- 
teries in  crowded  districts  for  this  purpose  is  often  considerable. 

Sewage  Disposal  Plants 

The  growth  of  communities  makes  essential  some  other  disposal 
of  sewage  than  simply  durrlping  it  into  rivers  or  harbors.  Since 
sewage  disposal  is  in  practically  all  communities  a  public  function, 
the  lands  upon  which  the  plants  are  located  is  likewise  publicly 
owned.  The  area  necessary  for  their  construction  varies  with  the 
size  of  the  community  and  with  other  factors.  The  land  require- 
ments, however,  for  such  plants  are  seldom  large.  No  attempt  has 
been  made  to  collect  statistics  on  this  form  of  public  land  use.  It 
is  doubtless  destined  to  grow. 

SUMMARY  OF  LOCALLY  OWNED  PUBLIC  LANDS 

Excluding  from  Table  XXXII  the  area  of  county-owned  lands 
it  is  evident  that  we  have  a  recorded  total  of  44,000  acres  of  city, 
town  and  borough  public  lands.  This  does  not  include  town  farms 
or  certain  miscellaneous  areas  upon  which  we  have  no  data. 
Their  inclusion  (see  Town  Farms,  page  89)  would  probably  leave 
the  total  area  under  50,000  acres.  This  would  be  an  area  about 
two-thirds  that  of  the  State's  holdings  (see  Table  XIX)  and  about 
39  per  cent  of  the  total  of  all  public  lands  in  the  State  (see  page 
95). 

Table  XXXIII  groups  local  holdings  of  various  classes  by  towns. 
It  shows  that  46  towns  and  cities  or  more  than  one- fourth  those  of 
the  State  have  public  lands.  Of  these  46  towns,  three  own  lands 
for  three  different  purposes  and  eight  own  them  for  two  different 
purposes.  The  total  areas  owned  by  individual  towns  varies  from 
two  to  nearly  12,000  acres.  Three  towns  own  more  than  5,000 
acres,  11  own  more  than  1,000  acres  and  26  own  more  than  100 
acres.  The  average  for  the  46  towns  is  936  acres.  If  the  total 
area  were  divided  equally  among  the  169  towns  each  town  would 
own  254  acres. 

SEMI-PUBLIC  LANDS 

Semi-public  lands  as  defined  in  the  introduction  to  this  bulletin 
are  those  in  private  ownership,  but  which  are  used  under  public 
regulation  for  public  purposes  or  are  dedicated  under  some  form 
of  trusteeship  to  public  service.  Their  semi-public  character  comes 
from  the  nature  of  their  use  and  not  from  their  ownership.  If 
sold  or  put  to  another  use  over  which  the  public  has  no  specific 
control  they  become  again  private  lands.  It  is  usually  easy  to 
draw  the  distinctions  between  public  and  semi-public  lands  but  the 
distinction  between  semi-public  and  exclusively  private  lands  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  draw  either  in  legal  terms  or  in  practice.     In 
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a  sense  all  lands  in  private  ownership  are  to  some  degree  semi- 
public.  The  public  through  its  various  agencies  has,  under  the 
so-called  "police  power,"  the  right  to  restrict  the  uses  of  all  land 
for  the  benefit  of  the  general  public,  by  the  enactment  and  enforce- 
ment of  zoning  laws,  building  codes,  sanitary  regulations  and  the 
like. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  bulletin  only  lands  utilized  for  public 
water  supply,  parks  in  the  hands  of  trustees  for  benefit  of  the 
public  and  certain  types  of  lands  owned  by  educational  institutions 
are  included.  Lands  belonging  to  railroads  or  other  common  car- 
riers and  used  for  that  purpose,  and  lands  used  for  storage  and 
protection  of  waters  for  the  generation  of  electric  power  by  public 
service  corporations  operating  under  public  regulation,  might  be 
defined  as  semi-public.  Since,  however,  they  have  little  practical 
analogy  to  public  lands  of  customary  type  they  are  excluded  from 
consideration  in  this  bulletin. 

Water  Supply  Lands 

The  largest  and  most  important  class  of  semi-public  lands  in 
Connecticut  are  those  possessed  by  water  companies.  They  have 
already  been  discussed  under  Water  Supply  and  Reservoir  Lands 
(page  83).  Their  area  as  determined  from  the  map  (see  Table 
XXX)  is  70,158  acres  including  both  land  and  water  surface. 

Semi-Public  Parks 

The  lands  used  for  parks  under  care  of  trustees  for  public  use 
in  certain  towns  have  been  included  under  Town  and  Borough 
Parks  (page  80  and  Table  XXVII).  They  have  usually  been 
left  by  a  public-spirited  individual  for  use  as  town  parks.  The 
list  includes  parks  in  Washington,  Woodbridge  and  Woodstock. 
Their  total  area  is  estimated  at  approximately  400  acres.  The 
town  forest  at  Newtown  is  in  a  somewhat  similar  category  (see 
Town  Forests,  page  81  and  Table  XXVIII). 

This  form  of  semi-public  ownership  may,  in  some  cases,  be  at 
least  temporarily  more  to  the  advantage  of  the  public  than  direct 
public  ownership.  It  sometimes  happens  that  an  individual  or 
group  desires  to  dedicate  a  tract  of  land  for  public  park  or  forest 
purposes  but  finds  the  public  authorities  lukewarm  or  opposed  to 
the  project,  or  that  they  are  unwilling  or  unable  properly  to  manage 
it.  In  such  cases  it  is  possible  to  set  up  a  permanent  trusteeship 
of  self-perpetuating  trustees  to  handle  it  for  public  benefit.  It  is 
also  sometimes  worked  out  so  that  the  town  will  exempt  the  prop- 
erty from  taxation.  In  setting  up  trusteeships  of  this  kind  care 
should  be  taken  to  insure  that  the  trustees  clearly  understand  that 
the  area  is  to  be  managed  for  public  good,  but  that  their  hands  be 
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not  tied  as  to  details.     Provision  of  some  nature  ought,  of  course, 
to  be  made  for  financing. 

A  few  bird  sanctuaries  scattered  about  the  State  supported  by- 
naturalists'  organizations,  although  entirely  private  in  terms  of 
ownership  and  management,  have  certain  aspects  of  similarity  in 
function  to  semi-public  parks.  It  is  possible  that  the  establishment 
of  trusteeships  such  as  suggested  above  would  serve  to  make  them 
more  permanent  than  might  be  possible  under  their  present 
ownership. 

Semi-Public  Educational  Institutions 

Institutions  of  learning  chartered  by  the  State  have  a  certain 
semi-public  character  and  some  of  their  lands  may  partake  of  this 
character.  No  attempt  is  made  in  this  bulletin  to  map  or  list  all 
such  lands,  or  to  discuss  in  detail  their  status.  A  few  used  for 
forestry  or  available  by  consent  of  those  having  them  in  charge  for 
public  recreation  of  somewhat  similar  type  to  that  of  State  Parks 
have  been  placed  upon  the  map,  largely  as  a  matter  of  interest. 
The  total  area  so  mapped  is  by  planimeter  measurement  about 
8,000  acres. 

SUMMARY  OF  ALL  PUBLIC  AND  SEMI-PUBLIC  LANDS 
IN  THE  STATE 

As  shown  by  Table  XXXIV  there  is  a  recorded  total  area  of 
190,674  acres  or  nearly  300  square  miles  of  public  and  semi-public 
land  in  Connecticut.  This  amounts  to  5.94  per  cent  of  the  total 
land  area  of  the  State.  Separating  semi-public  from  public  hold- 
ings, we  find  that  public  holdings  amount  to  112,489  acres  and 
semi-public  to  78,158  acres.  The  percentage  of  the  total  for 
each  are  5.9  for  public  and  4.1  for  semi-public.  Of  the  total  area 
of  the  State,  3.51  per  cent  is  in  public  ownership  and  2.44  per  cent 
in  semi-public  ownership.  Of  public  lands  68,137  acres,  or  60 
per  cent  is  State,  295  acres  or  less  than  one  per  cent  is  county,  and 
44,057  acres,  or  3.94  per  cent  is  locally  owned. 

Since  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  collect  records  of  quite  small 
areas  of  either  class,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  above  figures 
represent  slightly  less  than  the  actual  total.  Assuming  that  each 
of  the  169  towns  of  the  State  possessed  ten  acres  of  school  sites, 
village  greens,  and  so  forth,  and  that  each  of  the  14  cities  possessed 
in  addition  100  acres  of  building  sites  and  miscellaneous  lands, 
some  3,000  acres  more  would  be  added.  Small  areas  of  semi- 
public  lands  not  recorded  would  perhaps  add  a  few  hundred  more 
acres  to  the  total.  These  additions  would  doubtless  raise  the  per- 
centage of  public  and  semi-public  lands  to  slightly  more  than  six 
per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  the  State.     It  is  doubtful,  however,  if 
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on  July  16,  1929,  the  date  upon  which  the  last  figures  were  taken 
(see  General  Notes),  the  grand  total  surpassed  200,000  acres  unless 
roads  and  lands  under  water  are  included.  The  inclusion  of  roads 
(see  page  64,  under  Higrhvays)  would  increase  the  total  by  an 
estimated  total  of  74,984  acres.  These  areas  are  all  shown 
diagrammatically  in  Figure  6. 

Table  XXXIV  classifies  all  holdings  both  public  and  semi-public 
for  which  we  have  data,  but  includes  under  public  institutions  cer- 
tain areas  such  as  Indian  and  Military  Reservations  which  are  else- 
where separated.  It  is  evident  from  this  table  that  the  largest 
percentage  is  used  for  water  supply,  its  total  area  amounting  to 
45  per  cent.  Public  forests  make  up  the  next  largest  percentage, 
amounting  to  24.5  per  cent.  Public  parks  come  third,  but  only 
amount  to  slightly  less  than  nine  per  cent  of  the  total.  These  three 
classes  together  make  up  nearly  88  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  all 
public  and  semi-public  lands. 

As  already  pointed  out  (page  20),  lands  may  be  acquired  by  the 
State  and  its  constituent  units  for  the  same  purpose  or  lands 
acquired  for  one  purpose  may  incidentally  or  by  deliberate  policy 
also  be  used  for  another.  It  is,  therefore,  worth  while  to  make  cer- 
tain groupings  of  public  lands  in  the  State,  indicating  the  extent 
for  which  they  are  used  primarily  or  secondarily  without  respect  to 
specific  purpose  of  their  acquisition.  These  groupings  are  Public 
Forestry,  Public  Recreation,  Public  Water  Supply  and  Wild  Life 
Preservation.  They  are  given  in  Tables  XXIX,  XXX,  XXXV, 
XXXVI  and  XXXVII.  It  is,  of  course,  evident  that  much  land 
occurs  more  than  once  in  these  tables,  and  that  much  of  it  is  only 
secondary  or  of  very  minor  use  for  the  purpose  mentioned.  Esti- 
mates have  had  to  figure  in  much  of  this  computation  and  are  given 
as  such.  In  some  of  these  headings  only  public  lands  appear,  in 
others  both  public  and  semi-public  lands  figure,  determined  in  each 
case  by  the  character  of  their  minor  use. 

On  this  basis  we  find  from  Table  XXXV  that  there  is  a  total  of 
approximately  78,000  acres  used  in  some  degree  for  public  forestry. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  on  much  of  this  area  except  that  set 
aside  directly  as  public  forests  the  management  tends  more  toward 
protection  of  the  forest  cover  than  to  the  practice  of  forestry  in  a 
strict  sense  of  carrying  on  constructive  forestry  operations. 

Table  XXXVI  shows  that  approximately  69,000  acres  are  used 
or  are  in  some  degree  usable  for  public  outdoor  recreation  of  vary- 
ing types.  Areas  given  in  this  table  other  than  parks  should  not 
be  confused  with  them,  since  their  recreational  value  is  entirely 
incidental  or  secondary.  It  is  evident  that  the  parks  themselves, 
covering  slightly  less  than  17,000  acres,  occupy  only  about  one- 
fourth  the  area  open  to  public  recreation.  It  is,  however,  only 
upon  them  that  public  recreation  is  the  primary  interest,  and  it  is 
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only  their  area  which  has  been  considered  in  computations  as  to 
space  required  for  recreation. 

Areas  utilized  for  water  supply  amount  to  105,249  acres  (see 
Tables  XXIX  and  XXX)  plus  certain  small  areas  used  by  state 
institutions  and  for  their  own  water  supply,  but  not  shown  as  dif- 
ferentiated for  this  purpose  in  Table  XVIII,  State  Institutional 
Lands. 

Since  all  the  above  kinds  of  lands  as  well  as  certain  of  the 
miscellaneous  ones  serve  either  as  wild  life  sanctuaries  or  afford 
more  or  less  natural  conditions  for  wild  life,  it  is  of  interest  to 
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Map  8. — Density  of  population  in  1850. 


total  them  and  by  adding"  in  the  areas  of  State-owned  fish  and 
game  lands  to  secure  an  approximation  of  the  public  area  suited 
in  some  degrees  to  wild  life  preservation.  This  is  done  in  Table 
XXXVII.     The  total  area  amounts  to  some  178,000  acres.1 

On  some  of  this  land  hunting  is  permitted ;  on  others  it  is  for- 
bidden. It  is  only  on  that  directly  devoted  to  Fish  and  Game 
activities  that  there  is  any  particular  game  management.  Never- 
theless, the  area  as  a  whole  gives  better  opportunities  for  wild  life 


1  This   does  not   include  leased   Fish   and   Game   Preserves   for   the  reasons    set   forth 
under  that  heading  on  p.  55. 
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than  do  private  lands  as  a  class.  The  areas  listed  in  Table  XXVII 
can  be  assumed  to  be  the  total  area  set  aside  or  used  by  public  and 
semi-public  agencies  for  conservation  purposes  of  all  sorts.  Of 
this  area  some  75,000  acres  are  semi-public  lands  and  therefore  it  is 
within  the  power  of  the  owners  to  use  it  without  reference  to 
conservation  purposes,  although  in  most  cases  they  will  probably 
not  do  so.  It  would  seem  to  be  unwise  to  assume  that  it  will 
always  serve  these  purposes.  Approximately  100,000  acres  of 
public  lands  in  the  State,  therefore,  may  be  assumed  to  have  some 
value  for  conservation  purposes. 


Map  9. — Density  of  population  in  1920. 


FUTURE  PARK  REQUIREMENTS  OF  CONNECTICUT 

As  population  increases  and  private  lands  formerly  open  to  the 
public  are  closed  to  it  for  one  reason  or  another,  it  is  continually 
necessary  to  set  aside  added  areas  for  public  recreation  and  scenic 
preservation  if  desirable  living  conditions  are  to  be  maintained. 

It  is  therefore  desirable  to  attempt  to  appraise,  so  far  as  possible, 
what  the  future  needs  for  park  space  in  Connecticut  will  be.  In  so 
doing  we  shall  make  the  basic  assumption  that  population  will 
continue  to  increase  and  that  the  increase  will  take  place  largely  in 
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urban  centers,  and  that  these  centers  will  increase  in  area  as  well 
as  in  population. 

In  order  to  gain  some  idea  of  this  probable  increase  two  maps, 
(Nos.  8  and  9)  have  been  prepared  which  show  by  a  series  of 
dots  the  number  and  distribution  of  population  in  the  state  at 
different  periods.  The  first  shows  population  in  1850,  at  about  the 
height  of  agricultural  settlement.  It  is  evident  that  distribution  is 
fairly  even  throughout  the  state  and  that  no  urban  center  reached 
a  population  of  25,000.  The  map  for  1920  shows  a  high  degree  of 
concentration  of  population  with  11  communities  exceeding  25,000, 
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Map  10. — Estimated  density  of  population  in  1950. 


three  exceeding  100,000  but  none  exceeding  200,000,  and  a  marked 
decrease  in  rural  population  from  that  of  1850.  A  third  map 
(Map  10)  shows  probable  conditions  in  1950.  It  is  based  on 
careful  studies  made  by  Mr.  G.  Harold  Pimm,  a  commercial  survey 
engineer  of  New  Haven,  who  has  kindly  put  his  studies  at  the 
service  of  the  Connecticut  Forest  and  Park  Association.  It  will 
be  observed  that  by  1950  there  will  in  all  probability  be  23  centers 
of  population  exceeding  25,000  people,  six  exceeding  100,000  and 
three  exceeding  200,000,  that  a  slight  further  diminution  of  rural 
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population  is  to  be  expected  in  remote  sections  and  but  very  slight 
increases  are  to  be  looked  for  in  many  other  rural  sections. 

In  1850  the  total  population  of  the  State  was  370,792 ;  in  1920, 
1,380,631 ;  in  1950,  it  may  be  expected  to  be  2,391,000.  Even 
should  the  predictions  for  1950  be  ten  per  cent  too  high  it  is 
evident  that  Connecticut's  population  will  be  increased  by  that  time 
enough  to  make  it  worth  while  to  consider  park  plans  in  view  of 
increased  needs. 

It  is  desirable  for  the  purposes  of  an  appraisal  of  park  needs  to 
maintain  for  a  time  the  distinctions  between  town,  city  and  state 
parks,  but  later  to  consider  them  jointly.  We  will  start  with  a 
consideration  of  smaller  communities,  namely  towns  and  boroughs. 

Towns:  These  may  be  divided  roughly  into  four  classifications 
as  follows:  (1)  Town  and  boroughs  already  in  the  urban  class, 
(2)  those  likely  to  soon  become  urban,  (3)  those  likely  to  become 
merged  either  politically  or  by  physical  growth  with  nearby  cities, 
(4)  those  likely  to  remain  essentially  rural. 

(1)  Urban  towns:  Definitions  of  the  size  which  a  community 
must  attain  to  become  "urban"  vary.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
bulletin  it  is  considered  that  a  community  living  largely  in  a  com- 
pact settlement  of  8,000  or  more  people  is  sufficiently  urban  as  to 
require  definite  provision  for  recreational  space  for  its  inhabitants, 
and  to  have  a  community  interest  in  protecting  its  environs  and 
hence  to  have  a  park  system  with  more  or  less  definite  plans  for 
increasing  it  as  the  community  grows. 

Using  this  measure,  we  find  that  some  15  Connecticut  towns, 
excluding  cities,  including  boroughs  within  towns  fall  into  the 
urban  class.  Omitting  towns  close  to  large  cities  which  will  be 
considered  later,  the  list  is  as  follows:  population,  1920  Census 
given  in  parenthesis;  Enfield  (Village  of  Thompson ville)  (11,- 
800)  ;  Greenwich  (22,100)  ;  Killingly  (Borough  of  Danielson) 
(8,178);  Manchester  (18,400);  Milford  (10,200);  Naugatuck 
(10,600)  ;  Southington  (8,400)  ;  Stonington  (10,200)  ;  Walling- 
ford  (21,100). 

Of  these  only  Greenwich,  Killingly,  Manchester,  Milford  and 
Wallingford  have  established  local  parks  or  park  systems.  None 
of  these  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Manchester  and  Milford 
have  taken  their  park  work  with  the  seriousness  which  their  size 
requires.  It  would  seem  that  the  others  (Enfield,  Naugatuck, 
Southington  and  Stonington)  should  do  so  in  order  to  fulfill  the 
civic  requirements  of  urban  communities.  Southington,  however, 
has  portions  of  the  West  Peak  State  Park  and  apparently  Hubbard 
Park,  a  city  park  of  Meriden  within  its  boundaries,  but  they  are 
remote  from  the  borough  center  where  the  bulk  of  the  population 
lives,  and  not  readily  available  for  easy  local  use. 

The  character  of  the  provision  which  such  towns  should  make 
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will  vary  with  their  local  problems,  and  is  discussed  more  particu- 
larly in  the  next  section  dealing  with  towns  soon  to  become  urban. 

(2)  Towns  likely  to  become  urban  within  a  few  years:  Using 
again  our  definition  of  a  community  of  8,000  as  sufficiently  urban 
to  require  park  development,  and  using  the  population  increase 
studies  above  referred  to,  we  find  that  in  from  20  to  25  years  the 
following  towns  will  probably  have  passed  the  8,000  mark  and 
several  of  them  the  10,000,  the  1920  population  being  given  in 
parenthesis:  Plainfield  (7,926);  Seymour  (6,781);  Branford 
(6,627)  ;  Watertown  (6,050)  ;  Plymouth  (5,942)  ;  Windsor 
(5,620)  ;  Glastonbury  (5,592)  ;  Stafford  (5,407) ;  Westport 
(5,114)  ;  Wethersfield  (4,342) ;  Berlin  (4,298) ;  Darien  (4,184) ; 
Plainville  (4,114)  ;  North  Haven  (1,968). 

None  of  these  towns,  except  Branford,  Darien  and  Westport, 
which  have  small  shore  front  areas  useful  for  bathing,  have  local 
parks  (except  possibly  village  greens),  although  Watertown,  Ply- 
mouth, Windsor,  Glastonbury,  Westport,  Wethersfield,  Berlin, 
Plainville  and  North  Haven  have  areas  of  State  Park  or  Forest 
or  parks  belonging  to  nearby  cities  within  their  borders. 

In  no  case  is  outside  park  development  likely  to  be  in  the  future 
sufficient  to  absolve  any  of  these  communities  from  the  necessity 
of  making  park  provision  of  their  own.  In  some  cases  their  plans 
should  be  in  relation  with  those  of  nearby  communities ;  in  others, 
the  needs  will  be  entirely  local.  Those  whose  problems  are  related 
to  nearby  larger  communities  are  referred  to  again  in  the  following 
section. 

A  park  system  for  a  small  isolated  urban  community  naturally 
need  not  be  as  large  as  that  of  a  great  city,  but  should  be  large 
enough  to  provide  recreation  at  approximately  the  same  ratio. 
Small  community  parks  should,  on  the  whole,  be  more  naturalistic 
in  type  than  those  of  large  cities.  Typical  park  system  for  a  small 
urban  community  in  Connecticut  should  consist  of  (1)  central 
greens,  (2)  playground  fields  and  golf  links,  (3)  areas  along  the 
banks  of  streams  flowing  through  its  central  portion,  (4)  provision 
for  bathing  beach  on  Sound,  lake  or  river  front  or  artificial  body 
of  water,  (5)  hilltops  where  views  can  be  obtained  and  the  like. 

Although  it  is  often  thought  that  a  small  community  cannot 
afford  purchases  of  land  on  such  a  scale,  in  reality  it  is  an  invest- 
ment it  can  ill  afford  not  to  make.  The  presence  of  an  adequate 
system  will,  by  creating  a  desirable  environment,  bring  to  the  com- 
munity added  population  of  a  desirable  type,  and  raise  property 
values  far  in  excess  of  its  cost. 

(3)  Towns  closely  associated  with  cities  and  whose  park  prob- 
lems cannot  be  considered  entirely  independently  of  them  are  as 
follows: 
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Towns 

Cities 

Towns 

Cities 

Branford 

New  Haven 

Berlin 

New  Britain 

East  Haven 

Newington 

Hamden 

—> 

Plainville 

North  Haven 

Southington 

Orange 

West  Haven 

Groton 

New  London 

Woodbridge 

Waterford 

Portland 

Middletown 

Bloomfield 

Hartford 

Cromwell 

East  Hartford 

Glastonbury 

Naugatuck 

Waterbury 

Newington 

Prospect 

West  Hartford 

Watertown 

South  Windsor 

Wolcott 

Wethersfield 

Windsor 

Darien 
Greenwich 
New  Canaan 

Stamford-Norwalk 

Fairfield 

Bridgeport 

Westport 

Stratford 

Trumbull 

Seymour 

Ansonia-Derby-Shelton 

Of  these  towns  the  following  are  already  in  the  urban  class 
East  Hartford    (11,600);   Fairfield    (11,500);   Groton    (9,000) 
Hamden    (8,600)  ;    Manchester    (18,370)  ;    Stratford    (12,300) 
West  Hartford  (8,800)  ;  West  Haven  (15,000,  estimated).     The 
following  only  have  established  parks  or  park  systems :  Fairfield, 
Manchester,  West  Haven,  West  Hartford.     The  following  have 
park  areas  owned  by  the  nearby  central  cities :  East  Haven,  Ham- 
den, West  Haven,  West  Hartford,  Windsor  and  Wethersfield, 
Trumbull,  Berlin.     (Both  Hartford  and  Meriden  own  park  areas 
in  this  town.)     The  following  have  State  Park  areas:  Hamden, 
North  Haven,  Plainville  and  Groton  of  local  as  well  as  statewide 
importance,  and  Portland  has  a  State  Forest.     Woodbridge,  East 
Hartford,    Stratford,    Newington   appear  to   have  had   no  park 
facilities  within  their  borders. 

(4)  Towns  likely  to  remain  essentially  rural :  The  remaining 
towns  of  the  State  are  likely  to  remain  essentially  rural  in  character 
for  a  long  time.  It  is  not  safe  to  assume  that  they  will  not  need 
recreation  space,  but  it  is  thought  that  lands  such  as  they  might 
acquire  should  in  most  cases  be  of  a  woodland  character  where  an 
income  from  forestry  operations  would  be  a  consideration  as  well 
as  recreational  use.  Such  lands  should,  therefore,  be  Town 
Forests  and  are  discussed  under  that  heading  (see  page  81). 

Cities:  In  attempting  to  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  the  future  city 
park  requirement  of  Connecticut,  it  is  necessary  to  disregard 
political  boundaries  in  those  cases  (1)  where  a  large  city  has  out- 
grown its  political  limits  and  invaded  without  annexing  one  or 
more  neighboring  smaller  communities;  (2)  where  a  number  of 
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communities  of  approximately  equal  population  have  grown 
together  in  a  physical  sense.  Localities  such  as  these  are  termed 
metropolitan  districts  or  urban  districts  without  regard  to  whether 
the  units  are  in  part  merged  politically  or  have  certain  joint  powers 
conferred  upon  them.  Since  such  matters  as  those  of  water  sup- 
ply, transportation,  sewage  and  parks  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
handled  without  joint  action,  it  is  usually  sooner  or  later  provided 
for  legally.  Metropolitan  districts  are  sometimes  recognized  as 
trade  units,  and  are  then  judged  to  include  all  areas  tributary  from 
a  retail  trade  point  of  view  and  includes  much  rural  territory  which 
may  never  be  physically  urbanized.  It  is  the  intention  in  this 
bulletin  only  to  include  in  districts  which  will  probably  grow 
together  physically  and  have  to  treat  park  and  certain  other  prob- 
lems jointly,  hence  the  term  urban  districts  is  used  to  describe  them. 

Connecticut  has  a  number  of  urban  districts,  in  fact  though  as 
yet  they  have  been  scarcely  recognized  legally  except  for  the  very 
recent  establishment  of  a  district  in  part  of  the  Hartford  region 
having  certain  powers  over  water  supply  and  street  layouts  (see 
Special  Act  511,  1929  session,  General  Assembly)  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  study  commission  at  New  Haven  (Special  Act  472,  1929 
session,  General  Assembly).  Other  actual  districts  are  rapidly 
taking  form  as  population  increases  and  spreads  into  surrounding 
territory.  A  list  of  such  districts  based  on  present  population  and 
that  which  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  exist  by  the  end  of  twenty 
years  would  be  the: 

New  Haven  District  including  all  or  parts  of  West  Haven, 
Hamden,  Woodbridge,  East  Haven,  Orange,  North  Haven  and 
Bran  ford. 

Hartford  District  including  all  or  parts  of  West  Hartford, 
Bloomfield,  East  Hartford,  Windsor,  Wethersfield,  Newington, 
South  Windsor  and  Glastonbury. 

Bridgeport  District  including  all  or  parts  of  Stratford,  Fairfield 
and  Trumbull. 

New  Britain  District  including  parts  of  Plainville,  Farmington, 
West  Hartford,  Southington,  Newington  and  Berlin. 

New  London  District  including  all  or  parts  of  Waterford  and 
Groton. 

Ansonia,  Derby,  Shelton  District  including  all  or  parts  of  these 
cities  and  parts  of  Seymour  and  Orange. 

Middletown-Portland  District  including  part  of  Cromwell. 

Waterbury  District  including  parts  of  Naugatuck,  Watertown, 
Prospect  and  Wolcott. 

Norwalk-Stamf  ord  District  including  all  or  parts  of  these  towns, 
the  town  of  Darien  and  parts  of  Greenwich,  New  Canaan  and 
Westport. 

These  districts  are  not  named  in  an  order  intended  to  indicate 
their  probable  magnitude  or  importance,  and  the  outline  map  which 
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shows  them  (Map  11)  can,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  only  approxi- 
mate in  its  boundaries.  It  does  not  include  those  cities  which  are 
not  likely  to  outgrow  their  present  boundaries  even  though  large 
increases  of  population  are  to  be  expected,  perhaps  greater  than  in 
some  of  the  districts  mentioned. 

The  estimated  1928  population,  park  area  within  or  adjacent  to 
area  1928  ratio  of  parks  to  population,  probable  population  in  1950 
and  extent  of  park  area  required  to  give  a  one  to  100  ratio  in  that 
year  is  given  in  Table  XXXVIII. 
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Map  11. — Outline  of  probable  urban  districts  in  1950  which  involve  more 
than  one  community. 


It  will  be  observed  that  only  Waterbury  and  Middletown,  which 
will  be  able  to  profit  from  the  location  of  areas  of  State  Parks  and 
Forests  near  their  borders,  will  have  enough  park  area  to  meet  their 
estimated  needs  twenty  years  hence.  In  other  districts  areas  of 
from  a  few  hundred  to  over  2,000  acres  should  be  added,  the  dis- 
tricts in  Fairfield  County  being  those  needing  the  largest  additions. 

The  above  is,  of  course,  simply  a  mathematical  calculation  and 
does  not  take  into  account  any  local  conditions  other  than  probable 
increase  in  population  and  present  area  open  to  public  recreation. 
It  is  felt,  however,  after  a  study  of  local  conditions  that  there  is 
in  every  case  land  enough  available  now  to  enable  addition  of 
necessary  areas  in  all  these  districts,  some  of  which  are  already 
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obviously  lacking  in  sufficient  park  areas.  In  those  districts  seem- 
ingly sufficiently  well  equipped  for  the  future  it  should  be  kept  in 
mind  that  the  State  areas  are  too  remote  for  neighborhood  use,  and 
that  they  must  be  sure  that  sufficient  area  of  interior  parks  are 
made  available  for  playfields  and  the  like. 

Since  1950  is  already,  so  to  speak,  in  sight  and  detailed  estimates 
of  population  for  that  period  exist,  it  forms  a  convenient  point  for 
study,  but  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  that  year  will  mark  the 
end  of  increase  of  population  in  Connecticut.     According  to  best 
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Map  12. — Outline  of  probable  extent  of  complete  or  nearly  complete 
urbanization  by  the  year  2000. 


opinions,  increase  will  continue  till  at  least  the  end  of  the  present 
century.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  expected  that  urbanization  will  con- 
tinue and  will  result  in  at  least  some  of  the  urban  districts  outlined 
on  the  1950  map  growing  together  to  form  still  larger  units.  Map 
12  attempts  to  forecast  how  this  may  occur.  It  goes  without  say- 
ing that  this  outline  is  even  rougher  than  the  1950  map  (Map  10), 
but  is  capable  of  serving  as  a  guide.  As  will  appear  from  this 
map,  practically  complete  urbanization  may  be  expected  along  the 
entire  coast  of  Connecticut  from  New  York  to  a  point  east  of  New 
Haven,  extending  northward  well  into  the  interior  of  Fairfield 
County,  up  the  Naugatuck  Valley  to  north  of  Waterbury  and 
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across  the  State  from  New  Haven  up  the  Connecticut  River  into 
Massachusetts,  extending  west  from  Hartford  to  include  New 
Britain  and  Bristol  and  south  to  include  Middletown.  Another 
district  may  well  occupy  the  lower  Thames  Valley  embracing  New 
London  and  Norwich.  The  present  cities  of  Danbury  and  Tor- 
rington  may  well  have  outgrown  their  present  political  boundaries, 
and  have  themselves  become  urban  districts. 

This  main  urban  district  will  probably  contain  certain  islands  of 
semi-unoccupied  lands  chiefly  along  the  tops  and  steeper  sides  of 
the  ridges  where  physical  difficulties  will  prevent  easy  development 
of  streets,  sewers,  water  and  gas  mains,  and  will  be  given  over 
either  to  residence  places  in  the  small  estate  class  or  be  invaded 
with  small  shack-like  homes  of  people  content  to  live  without  public 
services.  High  land  values  will  probably  have  destroyed  all  agri- 
culture except  possibly  small  market  garden  or  orchard  areas. 
Many  of  the  existing  municipal  reservoirs  in  this  territory  will 
have  had  to  be  abandoned  because  of  the  difficulties  of  securing 
sanitary  water  supplies  from  them  and  many  of  the  parks  which 
even  in  1950  will  still  maintain  their  wild  character  and  suited  to 
draw  people  from  a  distance  will  have  been  so  surrounded  by 
dwellings  and  so  difficult  of  approach  from  a  distance  as  to  have 
become  of  the  city  park  type  and  suited  only  for  local  use.  Such 
State  Forests  as  lie  within  or  near  this  area  will  be  thought  of 
more  as  parks  than  timber-producing  areas.  In  this  huge  urban 
region  town  and  city  boundaries  will  be  little  more  than  arbitrary 
lines. 

The  population  of  this  great  urban  area  will  probably  exceed 
3,000,000  by  a  considerable  margin  and  that  of  the  State  as  a 
whole  may  well  be  at  least  3,500,000.  Using  the  familiar  one  to 
100  ratio  this  would  indicate  that  from  30,000  to  35,000  acres  of 
park  space  should  then  be  available. 

It  should  be  understood  that  this  one  to  100  ratio  applies  only 
to  parks  of  the  municipal  type  and  means  only  that  an  aggregate 
area  of  some  30,000  acres  of  park  space  should  be  provided  within 
or  immediately  adjacent  to  this  urban  region  and  distributed  so 
that  some  areas  will  be  immediately  available  by  a  short  walk  or 
local  public  transportation  to  people  of  all  parts  of  the  area.  Out- 
side the  urban  area  larger  reservations  of  the  State  Park  type 
should  be  provided  for  use  when  more  time  is  available.  As  stated 
on  page  44,  "State  Parks,"  it  is  estimated  that  it  would  require 
35,000  acres  of  State  Parks  to  give  Connecticut  a  system  adequate 
to  her  needs.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  a  total  park  area  of  some 
70,000  acres  should  be  available  for  the  State  by  the  end  of  the 
present  century,  about  five  times  what  it  now  has. 

This  glimpse  of  the  future  raises  interesting  questions  concern- 
ing parks  about  which  we  should  already  be  thinking.  One  of 
these  concerns  the  form  of  organization  which  park  work  for  the 
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future  should  assume ;  another,  where  park  areas  should  be  located 
with  reference  to  future  needs. 

It  is  obvious  that  as  urban  areas  increase  in  size  cities  must  go 
beyond  their  own  borders  to  secure  park  space.  Indeed  in  Con- 
necticut some  of  them,  as  already  pointed  out,  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  do  so  (see  under  City  Parks,  page  76).  Although  state 
laws  now  permit  this,  it  is  done  in  a  form  which  creates  a  measure 
of  hostility  in  surrounding  towns  which  do  not  feel  that  the  parks 
belong  to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  cities  are  not  always  con- 
vinced that  their  park  money  should  be  spent  outside  their  own 
borders.  These  facts  have  had  to  be  faced  in  other  sections,  and 
it  has  usually  been  solved  by  creating  metropolitan  park  districts 
or  by  creating  county  park  districts.  The  metropolitan  district 
solution  was  arrived  at  in  Boston  nearly  40  years  ago  and  about 
25  years  ago  in  Providence.  In  the  vicinity  of  Chicago,  Detroit 
and  Newark  the  counties  have  been  given  park  powers,  as  they 
have  in  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.  If  a  county  happens  to  be  of 
itself  an  urban  region  this  may  be  the  best  solution.  If  not,  the 
metropolitan  district  would  seem  more  logical. 

In  Connecticut  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  counties  would  be  as 
satisfactory  as  districts  based  on  geographic  and  population  dis- 
tricts (see  County  Owned  Lands,  page  73).  While  it  is  not 
believed  that  it  is  yet  necessary  to  set  up  metropolitan  parks  in  all 
the  districts  indicated  on  Map  11,  it  is  believed  that  the  people  of 
the  regions  of  our  largest  cities  should  begin  to  consider  whether 
their  common  destinies  do  not  justify  their  applying  jointly  for 
power  to  construct  regional  park  systems. 

The  alternative  would  seem  to  be  to  vastly  increase  the  scope 
of  the  work  of  the  State  Park  Commission  so  that  it  would  have 
funds  at  its  disposal  to  acquire  enough  park  space  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  urban  Connecticut  of  the  future. 

It  is  believed,  however,  that  an  analysis  of  the  location  of  parks 
indicates  that  we  should  look  to  a  series  of  properly  coordinated 
metropolitan  park  districts  with  an  increased  area  of  State  Parks 
to  supplement  them. 

It  has  always  been  the  underlying  theory  that  State  Parks  should 
be  larger  areas  suitable  for  use  by  people  from  all  sections  of  the 
state,  or  at  least  a  considerable  portion  of  it,  and  should  be  of  a 
type  not  duplicating  parks  utilized  for  playfields,  golf  links  and  the 
like.  It  would  seem  therefore  sound  for  the  State  to  take  over 
only  areas  on  the  borders  of  the  future  urban  region  or  large  tracts 
such  as  the  summits  of  the  high  lands  not  suited  to  urban  develop- 
ment within  it  leaving  to  local  powers  the  filling  out  of  areas  of 
smaller  magnitude  within  the  area. 

In  planning  a  future  park  system  for  the  urban  region  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  time  will  probably  necessitate  the  relocation 
of  many  reservoir  sites  and  that  these  make  excellent  parks.1 

1  See  footnote  5,  Table  XXIV. 
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A  PUBLIC  LAND  POLICY  FOR  CONNECTICUT 

As  pointed  out  in  the  Introduction,  the  State  and  its  constituent 
units  have  been  for  many  years  acquiring  lands  for  various  pur- 
poses. Sometimes  public  commissions  and  boards  have  done  so 
under  a  more  or  less  definite  policy,  more  often  special  tracts  have 
been  acquired  for  specific  purposes  as  the  need  arose  without  any 
particular  policy  being  involved.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  said  that 
the  State  or  any  community  within  it  has  a  definite  public  land 
policy. 

Since  the  area  of  land  already  publicly  owned  is  considerable  and 
the  need  for  more  public  lands  of  various  characters  is  obviously 
increasing,  the  time  has  perhaps,  therefore,  arrived  to  begin  to  con- 
sider what,  in  view  of  future  as  well  as  present  needs,  should  be 
the  broad  outlines  of  a  unified  public  land  policy  for  the  State  and 
its  constituent  units. 

Under  the  discussion  of  various  types  of  public  lands  sugges- 
tions have  been  made  as  to  desirable  extensions  of  certain  classes 
or  to  the  fact  that  the  usefulness  of  certain  others  is  likely  to 
diminish.  To  suggest  what  would  seem  a  desirable  public  land 
policy  to  meet  the  condition  which  will  face  the  State  in  the  next 
two  or  three  generations  it  remains  only  to  relate  these  suggestions 
to  one  another.  In  so  doing  it  is  convenient  to  group  areas  under 
the  main  headings  of  forests,  water  supply  lands,  parks,  wild  life 
conservation  lands,  institutional  lands  and  lands  for  public 
transportation. 

Public  Forests 

In  the  discussion  of  State  Forests  it  was  suggested  on  page  37 
that  a  total  of  approximately  300,000  acres  of  suitable  land  should 
be  acquired  in  various  parts  of  the  State  for  public  forests  and  that 
the  goal  more  or  less  agreed  upon  of  200,000  acres  for  the  State's 
share  in  this  program  would  be  adequate  provided  the  towns 
acquired  the  remaining  100,000  acres  in  the  form  of  watersheds 
under  forest  or  town  forests.  The  completion  of  such  a  program 
would  place  about  20  per  cent  of  the  State's  forested  area  and  10 
per  cent  of  its  total  land  area  under  public  ownership  for  forestry 
purposes  or  for  purposes  which  make  forestry  of  considerable 
incidental  advantage  in  connection  with  the  main  use  of  the  land 
for  water  conservation. 

To  carry  out  this  program  within  a  reasonable  length  of  time 
three  things  appear  to  be  required :  first,  greater  activities  on  the 
part  of  the  State  in  acquisition  of  State  Forests ;  second,  a  more 
far-seeing  viewpoint  and  greater  activity  in  acquiring  water  supply 
lands  on  the  part  of  cities,  towns  and  water  supply  corporations; 
third,  definite  movements  on  the  part  of  the  towns  where  town 
forests  should  be  located  to  acquire  them. 
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Water  Supply  Lands 

Under  the  heading  Future  Water  Supply  Land  Requirements  it 
was  suggested  on  page  89  that  the  area  now  devoted  to  this  purpose 
might  have  to  be  doubled  to  take  care  of  the  future  needs  of  the 
State.  This  would  involve  adding  about  100,000  acres  to  the 
100,000  acres  now  owned  for  this  purpose. 

Probably  in  the  future  as  at  present  some  of  these  lands  will  be 
publicly  and  some  semi-publicly  owned,  but  the  State  should  prob- 
ably exert  more  control  over  their  location  than  has  been  necessary 
in  the  past,  and  should  in  some  degree  relate  its  State  Forest  acqui- 
sition program  to  the  needs  for  water  supply  (see  page  87). 
If  this  is  done  a  certain  overlap  of  areas  devoted  to  both  forestry 
and  water  supply  might  result.  To  allow  for  this  in  our  compu- 
tations we  may  arbitrarily  reduce  the  estimate  of  100,000  acres 
for  added  water  supply  by  25,000  acres  and  allow  that  acreage  to 
go  into  the  300,000  acres  of  forest  land  above  estimated  as 
required.  This  leaves  a  balance  of  75,000  acres  to  be  added  to 
the  existing  water  supply  areas  by  local  action.  To  facilitate  local 
communities  working  together  it  may  be  desirable  to  set  up  metro- 
politan water  districts  in  some  sections  of  the  State. 

Public  Parks 

Under  the  heading  State  Parks  it  was  suggested  on  page  44 
that  a  total  of  approximately  35,000  acres  of  State  Parks  should  be 
set  aside  and  properly  located  to  cover  the  various  natural  park 
regions  of  the  State  but  avoiding  sections  likely  to  be  sooner  or 
later  completely  urbanized.  Under  the  heading  Future  Park 
Requirements  it  was  stated  on  page  107  that  from  30,000  to  35,000 
acres  should  be  set  aside  in  properly  chosen  and  distributed  areas 
for  local  park  purposes  concentrating  on  the  areas  where  urbaniza- 
tion will  probably  be  the  heaviest.  This  would  make  a  total  of 
some  70,000  acres  which  ought  to  be  specifically  set  aside  for  the 
park  purposes. 

To  bring  this  about  greater  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the 
State's  park  acquisition  program,  and  more  interest  ought  to  be 
developed  in  extension  of  local  parks  to  properly  handle  the  local 
park  situation.  It  may  be  necessary  to  create  certain  urban  or 
metropolitan  park  districts  to  handle  local  park  problems  growing 
out  of  interlocking  of  various  communities.  Parkways  may  well 
be  an  important  feature  of  park  programs  of  the  future  and  are 
referred  to  later  in  this  summary  under  Lands  Used  for 
Transportation. 

Wild  Life  Conservation  Lands 

Under  this  heading  on  page  51  it  was  suggested  that  with  the 
exception  of  certain  areas  of  specialized  habitats  such  as  marsh  and 
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coastal  swamp  lands  a  proper  extension  of  State  Forests  and  Parks 
as  outlined  above  should  be  adequate  to  take  care  of  needs  in  this 
respect.  A  properly  located  and  distributed  area  of  20,000  acres 
of  the  former  would  seem  to  be  adequate  for  this  purpose. 

Institutional  Lands 

Under  the  heading  Lands  Used  for  the  Purpose  of  State  Insti- 
tutions, it  was  stated  on  page  63  that  increased  growth  of  popu- 
lation might  be  expected  to  require  increased  land  areas  for  State 
institutions  and  the  same  would  probably  apply  to  county  institu- 
tions but  not  necessarily  to  towns  (see  Town  Farms,  page  89). 
Since  there  is  now  a  total  of  some  7,000  acres  of  State  and  county 
institutional  lands  an  addition  of  from  3,000  to  5,000  acres  may 
well  be  required.  Future  studies  of  the  problems  of  State  institu- 
tions ought  not  to  neglect  appraisals  of  their  prospective  land  needs. 

Lands  Used  for  Transportation 

The  total  area  used  for  public  roads  will,  of  course,  increase  in 
amount  although  in  certain  sections  it  will  probably  decrease  some- 
what as  many  roads  required  in  the  period  of  greater  spread  of 
rural  population  will  be  progressively  abandoned.  As  already  men- 
tioned (page  65),  roads  will  probably  increasingly  become  public 
lands  instead  of  simply  public  rights-of-way.  This  has  begun  to 
come  about  from  circumstances,  but  should  be  made  a  matter  of 
definite  policy.  There  should  also  be  a  full  appreciation  of  the 
need  for  acquisition  of  wider  rights-of-way  for  roads  than  is  now 
usually  thought  necessary. 

It  is  believed  that  in  the  future  many  important  routes  should  be 
constructed  on  the  parkway  principle  (see  page  66,  Parkways). 
The  idea  has  been  little  considered  so  far  in  Connecticut  and  will 
need  much  study  and  publicity  work  to  bring  to  pass.  The  fact 
that  such  routes  partake  of  the  character  of  both  roads  and  parks 
points  to  the  necessity  for  some  form  of  coordination  between 
bodies  interested  in  traffic  and  those  interested  in  park  problems. 

Airports  should  increase  in  number  and  probably  in  size  largely 
by  logic  of  necessity.  It  would  be  impossible  to  make  any  estimate 
of  their  total  future  area  but  it  will  certainly  be  many  times  that 
at  present. 

Summary 

Summing  up  the  above  suggestions  for  increases  in  area  of 
public  lands,  allowing  for  some  10,000  acres  for  miscellaneous  uses, 
and  without  attempting  to  include  areas  for  roads  and  parkways, 
it  seems  conservative  to  say  that  within  the  life  of  persons  now  in 
their  youth  Connecticut  will  find  it  necessary  or  at  least  to  her 
social  and  economic  advantage  to  have  an  area  in  local  and  state 
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ownership  from  500,000  to  600,000  acres  and  set  aside  for  public 
purposes.  This  will  be  from  seven  to  eight  times  what  she  now 
possesses. 

While  it  may  be  many  years  before  as  much  land  as  this  is 
actually  needed,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  such  an  area  cannot 
be  acquired  in  a  few  months  or  even  in  a  few  years,  and  that  by 
building  up  gradually,  consistently  and  with  a  definite  objective 
and  trying  always  to  keep  ahead  of  actual  needs,  the  State  will  be 
in  a  better  position  to  discharge  its  obligations  to  its  citizens  than 
if  it  waits  until  increased  land  values  and  private  developments 
make  impossible  proper  public  developments. 
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General  Notes 

(1)  All  figures  as  to  area  of  State  Forests  except  as  specified 
in  notes  under  individual  tables  have  been  supplied  by  the  State 
Forester  and  are  as  of  July  1,  1929,  unless  otherwise  specified. 
These  figures  refer  in  most  cases  to  acreage  as  specified  in  deeds 
of  purchase,  which  often  do  not  tally  with  actual  acreage  since 
deeds  of  woodland  property  are  frequently  inaccurate,  not  being 
based  on  precise  surveys.  As  time  goes  on  and  accurate  surveys 
are  made  by  the  State,  these  errors  will  be  corrected. 

(2)  All  figures  for  areas  of  State  Park  and  Forest  Commis- 
sion have  been  supplied  by  the  Field  Secretary  of  that  Commission, 
and  are  as  of  July  16,  1929,  unless  otherwise  specified.  They  are 
based  in  part  on  actual  surveys  by  the  Commission  and  in  part  to 
deeded  acreages.  The  same  conditions  apply  here  as  to  State 
Forests  (see  Note  1). 

(3)  The  source  of  other  acreage  figures  is  given  in  foot  notes 
to  the  individual  tables.  Whether  those  supplied  by  state  or  local 
officials  are  based  on  deeded  or  surveyed  acreage  is  unknown.  In 
a  few  cases  they  are  probably  estimates  only.  They  are  generally 
for  1928  but  as  they  change  less  frequently  than  State  Forests  and 
Parks  are  probably  as  up-to-date.  In  cases  where  no  figures  were 
available,  the  area  was  ascertained  from  planimeter  measurements 
from  the  original  data  as  plotted  on  the  sheets  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  topographic  map  of  Connecticut.  The  scale 
of  this  map  is  approximately  one  mile  to  the  inch,  so  a  square  inch 
covers  approximately  640  acres.  On  small  areas  there  is  no  appre- 
ciable error  made  by  using  this  figure,  but  on  larger  area  there  is 
an  appreciable  error  and  623  acres  is  a  more  accurate  figure  and 
has  been  assumed  as  the  acreage  corresponding  to  a  square  inch  of 
map  surface.  Where  it  has  been  necessary  to  make  estimates  of 
areas,  the  author  has  been  guided  by  the  best  evidence  or  advice 
available  and  has  marked  the  figures  as  estimates  only.  Where 
there  are  obvious  discrepancies  in  figures  for  the  same  area, 
attempt  has  been  made  to  note  the  fact  and  the  smaller  one  has 
been  used  in  computation. 

While  it  is  evident  that  errors  of  more  or  less  magnitude  must 
have  been  made  in  the  various  tables,  it  is  believed  that  they  are  to 
a  large  extent  compensating  and  that  the  totals  do  not  depart  more 
than  5  per  cent  from  the  true  total.  It  is  doubtful  if  closer  figures 
would  be  obtained  without  the  making  of  very  expensive  and  time- 
consuming  engineering  surveys. 

(4)  In  percentage  computations  made  by  the  author  the  total 
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area  of  the  State  is  assumed  to  be  3,200,000  acres,  although  it  is 
given  by  various  authorities  as  from  3,084,800  to  3,202,560.  In 
certain  computations  taken  from  other  sources,  the  total  acreage  of 
the  State  used  in  those  computations  is  retained  without  comment, 
although  the  source  of  the  computations  is  given.  Any  discrepan- 
cies resulting  involve  only  small  fractions  of  a  per  cent. 

(5)  All  area  figures  except  as  otherwise  specified  are  in  acres. 
Certain  very  minor  discrepancies  have  resulted  from  use  of  frac- 
tional acres  in  some  tables  and  their  exclusion  from  others.  Frac- 
tional acres  mean  very  little  in  work  of  this  kind  and  have  been 
used  only  when  area  measurements  supplied  by  State  departments 
have  included  them. 


TABLE  I 
Name,  Area,  Date  of  Establishment  and  Location  of  State  Forests 


Date  of 

Name  Establishment 

Am.  Legion 1927 

Cockaponset 1925 

Housatonic1    1912 

Mattatuck2   1926 

Meshomasic3    1903 

Mohawk   1921 

Natchaug    1917 

Nehantic  1926 

Nepaug   1926 

Nipmuck*    1905 

Pachaug    1928 

Peoples   1923 

Pootatuck 1926 

Simsbury    1908 

Soapstone  1929 

Tunxis    1923 


Acreage 


Location 


429. 

Barkhamsted 

7,690.5 

Chester,  et  al. 

6,514.5 

Sharon,  et  al. 

2,471. 

Watertown,  et  al. 

4,030. 

Portland,  et  al. 

2,907.7 

Cornwall,  et  al. 

5,322.2 

Eastford,  et  al. 

1,147.6 

East  Lyme,  et  al. 

1,415.5 

Burlington,  et  al. 

2,530. 

Union,  et  al. 

4,640.125 

Voluntown,  et  al. 

1,509.4 

Barkhamsted 

960. 

New  Fairfield,  et  al. 

130. 

Simsbury 

30. 

Somers,  et  al. 

4,492.5 

Hartland,  et  al. 

46,220.025 


The  total  area  of  State  Forests  on  December  1,  1930,  amounted  to 
55,727.25  acres. 


1  Formerly  Cornwall. 

2  Formerly  Naugatuck. 
8  Formerly  Portland. 

*  Formerly  Union. 
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TABLE  II 

Total  Acreage  of  State  Forests,  Annual  Increase  in  Acreage  and 
Average  Annual  Cost  Per  Acre  for  Years  1903-1929 


Average 

Average 

Increase  in 

Price 

Increase  in 

Price 

Year 

Acreage 

Acreage 

'Per  Acre 

Year 

Acreage 

Acreage 

Per  Acre 

1903 

806.8 

$1.62 

1917 

3,634.00 

883.7 

$6.16 

1904 

977.55 

170.75 

1.73 

1918 

3,634.00 

0.00 

0.00 

1905 

1,283.30 

305.75 

3.54 

1919 

3,887.50 

253.5 

4.08 

1906 

1,303.30 

20.00 

3.00 

1920 

4,450.00 

562.5 

7.45 

1907 

1,353.30 

50.00 

2.80 

1921 

6,464.12 

2,014.12 

8.66 

1908 

1,483.30 

130.00 

1.18 

1922 

7,488.37 

1,024.25 

6.48 

1909 

1,483.30 

0.00 

0.00 

1923 

9,288.87 

1,800.5 

6.29 

1910 

1,483.30 

0.00 

0.00 

1924 

10,232.97 

944.1 

7.05 

1911 

1,483.30 

0.00 

0.00 

1925 

18,518.07 

8,285.1 

5.77 

1912 

2,138.30 

655.00 

7.52 

1926 

30,625.07 

12,107.0 

7.41 

1913 

2,438.30 

300.00 

6.00 

1927 

36,073.57 

5,448.5 

8.39 

1914 

2,550.30 

112.00 

1.78 

1928 

43,660.84 

7,587.27 

8.90 

1915 

2,550.30 

0.00 

0.00 

1929 

46,220.02s1 

2,559. 1851 

9.361 

1916 

2,750.30 

200. 

8.00 

$7.25 

ijuly  1,  1929. 


TABLE  III 

State  Forests  by  Counties 


County 

en 

S3o 

u 
u 
o  V 

be 

St. 
3§ 

1ft 

S3  4> 

o  <u  u 

■<->  u  o 

5<fe 

«♦«  S  S3 
o  Cg 

s  /.fa 

■§842 

ft>  4> 

So 

3§2 

"S 

°"3  w 

O  g  0J 

5  O 

D  o 

11  oiS 

OJ  oS 

Efefc 

W<J 

H  o 

hh<; 

Ph&h 

fcHW 

PnfeiZl 

Litchfield 

.       6 

14,723.65 

611,184 

308,550 

50 

2.4 

4.7 

Hartford    

.       3 

4,759.50 

472,154 

192,750 

41 

1. 

2.4 

Tolland    

.       3 

1,849.65 

272,577 

152,850 

56 

.7 

1.2 

Windham 

.       1 

6,031.45 

330,506 

173,550 

53 

1.8 

3.4 

Fairfield    

.       1 

960.00 

417,118 

127,600 

31 

.2 

.74 

New  Haven   . . 

.       2 

838.20 

389,853 

178,000 

46 

.2 

.47 

Middlesex 

.       2 

11,268.75 

249,377 

132,300 

53 

5. 

8.5 

New  London   . 

.       2 

5,788.825 

451,676 

217,700 

48 
46.4s 

1.2 
1.4 

2.6 

Whole  State  . . 

46,220.025 

3,194,4452 

1,483,300 

3.1 

1  Eighth    Report   of    State    Forester    191 S.     Forest    area    has    increased    somewhat    in 
intervening  years.     See  page  43. 

2  From  8th  Report  of  State  Forester,  1915.     See  General  Note  4. 

8  In    1929   forested   area  of   State   is   estimated   at  approximately    50    per   cent   of    its 
total  area. 
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TABLE  VI 
State  Forests  by  Major  Geological  Formations 

1.  Western  Highlands : 

Housatonic    6,514.5  acres 

Mohawk    2,907.7 

Tunxis  4,492.5 

People's   1,509.4 

Am.  Legion   429. 

Nepaug    1,415.5 

Mattatuck   2,471. 

Pootatuck   960. 

20,699.60  acres 

2.  Connecticut  Valley  Sandstones  and  Traps : 

Simsbury 130. 

3.  Eastern  Highlands : 

Nipmuck    2,530. 

Natchaug    5,322.2 

Pachaug    4,640.125 

Nehantic    1,147.6 

Meshomasic    4,030. 

Cockaponset    7,690.5 

Soapstone    30. 

25,390.425 

Total    46,220.025  acres 

TABLE  VII 

State  Forests  by  Altitudes1 


r Altitudes  in  Feet ,, 

From  From  From  1,500 

Name  0  to  500  500  to  1,000       1,000  to  1,500         and  over2 

American  Legion 380                    49 

People's  20               1,409                    80 

Tunxis  700               3,792 

Housatonic   600               3,915               2,000 

Soapstone    25                     5 

Mohawk    30               2,808                   70 

Pootatuck   100                  800                    60 

Meshomasic    300                3,730 

Cockaponset    7,620                    70 

Nehantic    1,148 

Pachaug    4,440                  200 

Nepaug    200               1,216 

Natchaug    200               5,122 

Nipmuck   800                1,730 

Simsbury  130 

Mattatuck   400               2,071 

14,558             17,153             12,439  2,070 

Total   46,220  acres 

1  Estimated  by  State  Forester  as  of  July  1,  1929. 

2  None  surpass  2,000  feet.  The  highest  point  in  the  State  is  Bear  Mountain  in  Salis- 
bury, Litchfield  County,  which,  according  to  United  States  Geological  Survey,  is  2,355 
feet  above  sea  level. 
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TABLE  IX 

Forest  Fire  Lookout  Stations 


Name  Location  (Town) 

Dennis  Hill Norfolk 

Mohawk  Mt Cornwall 

Mt.  Tom   Washington 

Five  Mile  Hill  Oxford 

High  Rock   Beacon  Falls 

Bluff  Head   Guilford 

Traveler's  Tower    Hartford 

Storrs   Mansfield 

Mt.  Ochepetuck   Union 

Johnny  Cake  Mt Burlington 

Soapstone  Mt Somers 


Land  Ownership1 


Private  Land  Leased  by  State 
Mohawk  State  Forest 
Mt.  Tom  State  Park 
Conn.  Forest  Fire  Service 
Private  Land 
Conn.    Forest    Fire    Service 

area  one-half  acre 
Private  Property 
State  Agricultural  College 
Private  property  of  Observer 
Conn.  Forest  Fire  Service 
Soapstone  State  Forest 


1  Areas  of  fire  tower  sites  owned  by  the  State  are  too  small  to  justify  inclusion  of 
land  area  in  tabulations;  they  fall  into  the  class  of  building  sites  in  this  respect. 


TABLE  X 

Areas  Classifiable  as  State  Parks  But  Not  Under  State  Park  and 
Forest  Commission 


Name                    Established      Location  Acreage 

Putnam  Memorial   Camp 

Ground  1887        Redding  2101 

Bethel  10* 

Total   220 

Henry  Whitfield  House . .     1900        Guilford  81 

Groton  Memorial  Tract..     1903        Groton  40* 

Total   268 


Character 


Historical,  memorial  and 
public  recreation  ground 


Historic  Memorial 
Historic  Memorial 


1  1928  Report  State  Tax  Commission. 

2  Three  and  one-half  acres  only  State  property,  rest  under  lease  from  Federal  Government. 
Its  area  planimetered  from  map. 
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TABLE  XI 
Name,  Date  of  Establishment,  Area  and  Location  of  State  Parks1 


Date  of 

Name  Establishment 

Above  All  1927 

Black  Rock 1926 

Black  Pond 1919 

Bolton  Notch  1918 

Buttonball  Brook 1919 

Campbell  Falls  1923 

Dart  Island  1918 

Devil's  Hopyard   1919 

Fort  Shantock  1925 

Great  Hill  1917 

Hammonasset  Beach 1919 

Haystack 1917 

Housatonic  Meadows  1927 

Humaston  Brook 1920 

Hurd  Park  1915 

Indian  Well   1928 

Ivy  Mountain 1917 

Kent  Falls  1919 

Lake  Waramaug  1920 

Macedonia  Brook 1918 

Mashamoquet  Brook 1918 

Minnie  Island 1925 

Mohawk  Mountain  1917 

Mt.  Tom  1915 

Mt.  Bushnell 1916 

Nathaniel  Lyon  Memorial  ....  1920 

Quinnebaug  Pines  1923 

Saptree  Run  1918 

Selden  Neck  1917 

Sherwood  Island  1914 

Sleeping  Giant   1924 

Squantz   Pond    1926 

Sunset  Rock  1928 

Trimountain    1926 

West  Peak  1918 

Wharton  Brook  1919 

Wooster  Mountain  1920 

Wolf  Den  1925 


Acreage 

Location 

31 

Warren 

694 

Watertown  and 

Thomaston 

100 

Middlefield 

70 

Bolton 

135 

Chaplin 

102 

Norfolk  and 

North  Canaan 

2 

Middletown 

860 

East  Haddam 

130 

Montville 

18 

Portland  and 

East  Hampton 

921 

Madison  and 

Clinton 

73 

Norfolk 

115 

Sharon 

7 

Litchfield 

545 

East  Hampton 

157 

Shelton 

50 

Goshen 

247 

Kent 

95 

Kent 

1,742 

Kent 

47 

Pomfret 

1 

Salem  and 

Montville 

156 

Cornwall  and 

Goshen 

221 

Litchfield, 

Washington  and 

Morris 

84 

Washington 

216 

Eastford 

37 

Putnam 

24 

Pomfret 

122 

Lyme 

48 

Westport 

828 

Hamden 

148 

New  Fairfield 

18 

Plainville 

6 

Durham 

181 

Meriden  and 

Southington 

72 

Wallingford  and 

North  Haven 

100 

Danbury 

363 

Pomfret 

8,766 


The  total  area  of  State  Parks  on  December  1,  1930,  amounted  to  9,879  acres. 


1  Only  those  under  Park  Commission  listed.     See  Table  X  for  others. 
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TABLE  XII 

Total  Acreage  and  Increase  in  Acreage  of  State  Parks1  by  Years 

1915-19292 


By  Purchases 

1915  466 

1916  99 

1917  230 

1918  161 

1919  1,681 

1920  463 

1921  1 

1922  5 

1923  286 

1924  102 

1925  955" 

1926  139 

1927  289 

1928  325 

1929  1733 

Total  5,3753 


Annual 
By  Gifts  Total  Area  Increase 


0 

466 

466 

0 

565 

99 

0 

795 

230 

1,568 

2,524 

1,729 

200 

4,405 

1,881 

236 

5,104 

699 

151 

5,256 

152 

0 

5,261 

5 

2 

5,549 

288 

348 

5,999 

450 

77 

7,032 

1,033 

261 

7,432 

400 

204 

7,925 

493 

271 

8,521 

596 

72 

8,766 

245 

3,390 


8,766 


1  Includes  only  areas  under  State  Park  and  Forest  Commission. 

2  As  of  December  31st  except  for  1929  where  it  is  for  July  16th. 

3  One  acre  of  unappropriated  State  land  assigned  to  Commission  by  legislative  act  in 
1925.     Adding  this,  columns  1  and  2  check  with  column  4. 


TABLE  XIII 
State  Parks  by  Counties1 


Number  of 

Parks  Acres 

or  Parts   Acreage  of  Donated 

County             of  Parks  State  Parks  to  State 

Litchfield    13          3,617  2.749 

Hartford    2               55  18 

Tolland  1              70  0 

Windham   6            822  16 

Fairfield1 4            453  0 

New  Haven1   ...        4          1,965  600 

Middlesex 6          1,531  8 

New  London1  ...        3            253  0 


Per 

Per 

cent  of 

cent  of 

Total 

Area  of 

Total  State 

Acreage 

County  in 

Park  Area 

of  County 

State  Park 

in  County 

611,184 

0.59 

41.35 

472,154 

0.01 

.72 

272,577 

0.03 

.10 

330,506 

0.25 

9.47 

417,118 

0.14 

5.26 

389,853 

0.50 

22.56 

249,377 

0.61 

17.56 

451,676 

0.056 

2.98 

8,766 


3,391       3,194,445" 


100 


1  Includes  only  area  in  parks  under  State  Park  and  Forest  Commission.  Inclusion  of 
three  independent  State  Parks  (see  Table  XIII)  would  add  one  park  and  220  acres  in 
Fairfield,  one  park  and  8  acres  in  New  Haven,  and  one  park  and  40  acres  in  New 
London  counties. 

2  See  General  Note  4. 
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TABLE  XIV 
State  Parks  by  Towns1 


Town                                                                Park  Acres 

Bolton  Bolton  Notch   70 

Chaplin  Buttonball  Brook  135 

Clinton   , Hammonasset  Beach2   74 

Cornwall    Mohawk  Mountain2  Ill 

Danbury  Wooster  Mountain 100 

Durham    Trimountain 6 

Eastford    Nathaniel  Lyon  Memorial  216 

East  Haddam Devil's  Hopyard  860 

East  Hampton   Hurd  Park 545 

East  Hampton   Great  Hill2 5 

Goshen   Ivy  Mountain   50 

Goshen   Mohawk  Mountain2  45 

Hamden  Sleeping  Giant .  828 

Kent    Macedonia  Brook 1,742 

Kent    Kent  Falls   247 

Kent    Lake  Waramaug 95 

Litchfield   Mt.  Tom2  22 

Litchfield   Humaston  Brook 7 

Lyme    Selden  Neck 122 

Madison  Hammonasset  Beach2   847 

Meriden    West  Peak2   144 

Middlefield Black  Pond  100 

Middletown   Dart  Island   2 

Montville  Fort  Shantock 130 

Montville  Minnie  Island2 0.5 

Morris   _ Mt.  Tom2  20 

New  Fairfield Squantz  Pond  148 

Norfolk    Haystack    73 

Norfolk    Campbell  Falls2 101 

North  Canaan Campbell  Falls2 1 

North  Haven   Wharton  Brook2  28 

Plainville   Sunset  Rock 18 

Pomf ret   Mashamoquet  Brook  47 

Pomf  ret   Saptree  Run 24 

Pomfret   Wolf  Den 363 

Portland Great  Hill2 13 

Putnam Quinebaug  Pines 37 

Salem    Minnie  Island2 0.5 

Sharon    Housatonic  Meadows 115 

Shelton  Indian  Well  157 

Southington    West  Peak2   37 

Thomaston Black  Rock2 226 

Wallingford    Wharton  Brook2  44 

Warren    Above  All 31 

Washington Mt.  Bushnell  84 

Washington Mt.  Tom2  179 

Watertown    Black  Rock2 468 

Westport   Sherwood  Island 48 


Total   8,766 


1  Includes  only  areas  under   State  Park  and   Forest   Commission.     (See  Table  X   for 
independent  State  parks.) 

2  In  more  than  one  town. 
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TABLE  XV 
State  Parks  in  Other  States   (1928) 


State  Park 

State  Acreage1 

Arkansas    1,023 

California    13,814 

Connecticut  8,000 

Florida 4,000 

Georgia    10 

Idaho    7,200 

Illinois    2,098 

Indiana    5,000 

Iowa  7,000 

Maine  25 

Massachusetts 14,000 

Michigan   25,000 

Minnesota    38,279 

Missouri    35,155 

Nebraska  1,000 

New  Jersey 16,000 

New  York 140,000 

North  Carolina   . .  1,724 

North  Dakota  ....  250 

Ohio   32,510 

Oregon 3,694 

Pennsylvania    9,541 

Rhode  Island  ....  1,717 

Texas   550 

Vermont    1,492 

Washington    6,500 

Wisconsin    60,000 


Total 

Acreage 
of  State1 


Popula- 
tion U.  S._ 
Census  Esti- 
mates for  1928 


Per-  Ratio 

centage      Acreage  to 
of  Area     Population 


33,616,000 

1,944,000 

0.0030 

1/2000 

99,617,280 

4,556,000 

0.013 

1/325 

3,084,8002 

1,667,000 

0.25 

1/200 

35,111,040 

1,411,000 

0.011 

1/325 

37,584,000 

3,203,000 

0.000027 

53,346,560 

546,000 

0.014 

1/78 

35,867,520 

7,396,000 

0.0058 

1/3696 

23,068,800 

3,176,000 

0.021 

1/625 

35,577,040 

2,428,000 

0.020 

1/349 

19,132,800 

795,000 

0.00013 

5,144,960 

4,290,000 

0.26 

1/306 

36,787,200 

4,591,000 

0.068 

1/183 

51,749,120 

2,722,000 

0.073 

1/74 

43,985,280 

3,523,000 

0.079 

1/100 

49,157,120 

1,408,000 

0.0020 

1/1408 

4,808,960 

3,821,000 

0.33 

1/238 

30,498,560 

11,550,000 

0.45 

1/82 

31,193,600 

2,938,000 

0.0055 

1/1469 

44,917,120 

641,000 

0.00056 

26,073,600 

6,826,000 

0.12 

1/207 

61,188,480 

902,000 

0.0060 

1/225 

28,692,480 

9,854,000 

0.033 

1/985 

682,880 

716,000 

0.25 

1/350 

167,934,720 

5,487,000 

0.00032 

5,839,360 

352,000 

0.025 

1/234 

42,775,040 

1,587,000 

0.015 

1/244 

35,363,840 

2,953,000 

0.16 

1/46 

1  State  Park  and  total  areas  supplied  by  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  figures  in  some  cases 
rounded.  Conn,  area  is  kept  as  of  1928  for  convenience  of  comparison.  See  other  park 
tables  for   1929.     See  also  General  Note  4. 
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TABLE  XVII 
Indian  Reservations1 


Name 


Location 


Acreage         Form  of  Management 


Schaghicoke 

Ledyard-Pequot 

Eastern-Pequot  . 


Town  of  Kent  350 

Litchfield  County- 


Town  of  Ledyard  179 

New  London  County 


Town  of  North  Stonington     480 
New  London  County 


Total 


1,009 


Under  State  Park  and 
Forest  Commission 
(Chapter  203,  Public 
Acts  1925). 

Overseer  appointed  by 
Superior  Court  of 
New  London  County 
(Section  5167,  Gen- 
eral Statutes). 

Overseer  appointed  by 
Superior  Court  of 
New  London  County 
(Section  5167,  Gen- 
eral Statutes). 


1  Data  from  overseers  as  of  March,  1929. 
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TABLE  XIX 
Summary  of  All  State-Owned  Lands1 

Per  cent  of  Per  cent  of 

Total  State         Total  Area 
Kind  of  Land  Acreage  Ownership  of  State2 

State  Forests  46,220  68  1.4 

State  Parks  (Under  Park  and 

Forest  Commission)    8,766 

State  Parks  (Independent)   ...  268 

Total  State  Parks   9,034               13                   0.3 

Game  Sanctuaries  and  Fish  Hatcheries  4,933                  7.2                 0.15 

Military  Reservations   218                  0.3  "1 

Indian  Reservations   1,009  ■           1.4  L            n  ~<- 

State  Institutions 6,713               10 

Public  Port  Facilities 10 


68.1372  2.1 


1  Does  not  include  state  highways,  certain  miscellaneous  properties  of  small  area,  and 
public  lands  under  waters  of  Long  Island  Sound. 

2  Addition  of  estimated  area  16,000  acres  of  State  trunk  line  and  State  aid  roads  and 
all  miscellaneous  property  the  area  of  State-owned  lands  would  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  85,000  acres.  On  December  1,  1930,  the  area  of  State  Forests  had  increased  to 
55,727.75  acres,  and  that  of  State  Parks  to  9,879  acres. 


TABLE  XX 

Comparative  Statement  of  State-Owned  Lands  Used  for  Conservation 
Purposes  in  Connecticut  and  Surrounding  States1 


State  Forests 


-Acreage 


Per  cent  of 

Ratio  of 

Game 

Preservations2 

Total  Area 
of  State3    : 

Parks 

Total 

Population4 

8,000 

5,000 

53,000 

1.4 

1/31 

14,000 

123,000 

2.4 

1/35 

16,000 

42,000 

0.9 

1/91 

140,000 

2,547,000 

8.3 

1/4 

29,000 

0.55 

1/15 

1,700 

1,700 

0.25 

1/421 

1,500 

33,700 

0.58 

1/10 

Connecticut 40,000 

Massachusetts  . .  109,000 

New  Jersey  ....  26,000 

New  York 2,107,000 

New  Hampshire  29,000 

Rhode  Island 

Vermont    32,200 


1  On  basis  of  1928  figures  supplied  by  United  States  Forest  Service  and  rounded  to  nearest 
hundred  acres. 

2  Possibly  other  states  in  list  also  have  fish  and  game  lands  independent  of  State  Forests 
and  Parks,  but  area  is  probably  small  and  would  not  greatly  affect  totals. 

3  See  Table  VIII. 

4  See  Table  XIV. 

5  Inclusion  of  National  Forest  areas  in  New  Hampshire  would  greatly  improve  percentages 
and  ratio  for  that  state.  None  of  the  other  states  in  the  table  have  Federal-owned  lands  of 
this  character. 
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TABLE  XXI 
State  Lands  by  Counties 


Per  cent 

of  Area 

Per  cent  of 

of  County 

Total  State 

State 

State 

Other 

in  State 

Land  Area  in 

County 

Forests 

Parks1 

State  Lands 

Total  Area 

Ownership 

Each  County 

Litchfield 

.     14,723 

3,617 

4,561 

22,901 

3.74 

33.61 

Hartford 

.       4,759 

55 

1,084.5 

5,898.5 

1.25 

8.66 

.       1,850 

70 

2,646 

4,566 

1.67 

6.71 

.       6,033 

822 

6,855 

2.07 

10.06 

960 

673 

357 

1,990 

.48 

2.92 

New  Haven  . . 

838 

1,899 

854 

3,591 

.92 

5.27 

.     11,268 

1,605 

1,021 

13,894 

5.57 

20.39 

New  London   . 

.       5,789     . 
.     46,220 

293 

2,359.5 

8,441.5 

1.87 
2.1 

12.38 

Total 

9,034 

12,883.0 

68,137.0 

100.00 

1  Includes  Independent  Parks  not  under  State  Commissions. 


TABLE  XXII 
State  Lands  by  Towns 


State 
Forests 
Name  of  Town  Acreage 

Ashford    1,419 

Barkhamsted   2,437 

Bethel    

Bolton   

Burlington   601 

Canaan    1,581 

Chaplin    781 

Cheshire    

Chester   2,373 

Clinton    

Cornwall    2,940 

Danbury    

Darien 

Durham    

Eastford  2,947 

East  Granby   

East  Haddam   

East  Hampton 1,412 

East  Haven  

East  Lyme 1,049 

Enfield    

Farmington    

Goshen    1,015 


Indian  and 

Military 
Reservations 
State  and 

Parks  (All         State        Miscellane-    Fish  and 
Classes)     Institutions  ous  Lands  Game  Lands 
Acreage        Acreage       Acreage        Acreage 


Total 
Acreage 


10 
70 


135 


74 
111 
100 

6 
216 

860 
550 


95 


467.5 


468 

20 
118 


854 
4 


1362 
822 


210s 


1,419 

2,437 

10 

70 

1,068.5 

1,581 

916 

468 

2,373 

74 

3,051 

100 

20 

6 

3,163 

118 

860 

1,962 

136 

1,985 

4 

210 

1,110 
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TABLE  XXII 
State  Lands  by  Towns — Continued 


Indian  and 

Military- 

Reservations 

State 

and 

State 

Parks  (All 

State        Miscellane-     Fish  and 

Forests 

Classes) 

Institutions  ous  Lands  Game  Lands 

Total 

Name  of  Town 

Acreage 

Acreage 

Acreage       Acreage        Acreage 

Acreage 

Griswold 1,316 

Groton    40 

Guilford  247  8 

Haddam    2,264 

Hamden    828  39 

Hampton    668 

Hartland    4,008 

Kent    315  2,084 

Killingworth    1,244 

Ledyard    49 

Litchfield   5  29 

Lyme  122 

Madison  178  847 

Mansfield   2,646 

Marlborough  20 

Meriden    144  205 

Middlefield  100 

Middletown   2  1,021 

Montville   130.55 

Morris    20 

New  Fairfield  960  148 

New  Hartford   805 

New  Haven   6 

Newington    67 

New  London 

Norfolk 174 

Norwich   100 

North  Canaan 392  1 

North  Haven   28 

North  Stonington    . . 

Plainville   18 

Plymouth  366 

Pomfret    218  434 

Portland  2,625  13 

Preston  579 

Putnam  37 

Redding    210  172 

Salem    100  .5 

Salisbury    250 

Saybrook    1,350 

Sharon    2,926  115 

Shelton   157  79 

Simsbury    130 

Somers    30 

Southington  37 

Stafford    315 

Thomaston 553  226 

Union    1,018 


3501 
1791 


2,2743 
26 


1,9373 


105 


4801 


1,316 

40.5 

255 

2,264 

867 

668 

4,008 

2,749 

1,244 

228 

2,308 

148 

1,025 

2,646 

20 

349 

100 

1,023 

130.5 

1,957 

1,108 

805 

6 

67 

10 

174 

100 

393 

28 

480 

18 

366 

652 

2,638 

579 

37 

382 

100.5 

250 

1,350 

3,041 

236 

130 

30 

37 

315 

779 

1,018 
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TABLE  XXII 
State  Lands  by  Towns — Concluded 


State 
State        Parks  (All 
Forests         Classes) 
Name  of  Town  Acreage        Acreage 

Voluntown     3,324 

Wallingf  ord 44 

Warren  31 

Washington   263 

Waterbury   413 

Watertown    1,138  468 

Weston   

Westport    48 

Wethersfield    

Wellington   487 

Windsor   

Windsor  Locks 


Indian  and 

Military 

Reservations 

and 

State        Miscellane-    Fish  and 

Institutions  ous  Lands  Game  Lands 

Acreage       Acreage        Acreage 


Total 
Acreage 


46,220 


1  Indian  Reservations. 

2  Military  Reservations. 

3  Game  Sanctuaries. 

4  Fish  Hatcheries. 

5  Public  dock  site. 


38 
162 


18 


9,034  6,713  1,237  4,933 


TABLE  XXIII 
County-Owned  Lands 


3,324 

44 

31 

263 

413 

1,606 

86 

48 

38 

487 

162 

18 

68,137 


County 


Location 


Use 


Acreage1 


Fairfield 


Hartford 

Litchfield 
Middlesex 

New  Haven 

New  London 

Tolland 

Windham 


Bridgeport 

Danbury 

Norwalk 

East  Windsor 

Newington 

Litchfield   (Town  of) 

Haddam 

New  Haven 

West  Haven 

Norwich 

Preston 

Tolland  (Town  of) 

Vernon 

? 


County  Jail 

County  Home  ? 

County  Jail  ? 

County  Home  12 

County  Home  22 

Unused  42 
Jail  and  County  Home     Less  than  1 

Jail  40 
County  Home  8 

Courthouse  and  jail        Bldg.  sites  only 

County  Home  20 
County  Jail  5 

County  Home  6 

County  Jail  130 

County  Home  10 
?  ? 


Total 


2952 


1  Areas  from  various  sources,  largely  from  county  officials. 

2  Probably  total  of  county  lands  slightly  exceeds  350  acres. 
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TABLE  XXV 

Growth  of  Park  Areas  and  Population  in  Five  Largest  Cities  in 
Connecticut— 1880-19281 


Population 


Park  Area 


Ratio  to 

Population 


New  Haven : 

1880  62,882 

1890  81,298 

1905  116,827 

1916  147,095 

1928  187,9002 

Hartford : 

1880  42,015 

1890  53,230 

1905  88,682s 

1916  109,452 

1928  172,300? 

Bridgeport : 

1880  27,643 

1890  48,866 

1905  79,849 

1916  119,220 

1928  165,000* 

Waterbury : 

1880  17,806 

1890  28,646 

1905  58,315 

1916  84,745 

1928  99,0005 

New  Britain : 

1880  11,800 

1890  16,519 

1905  

1916  52,601 

1928  72,800s 


31 

1/2029 

969 

1/84 

1,185 

1/98 

1,594 

1/90 

1,808 

1/104 

51 

1/824 

60 

1/887 

853 

1/138 

1,295 

1/84 

1,353 

1/127 

110 

1/251 

234 

1/209 

337 

1/237 

346 

1/344 

525 

1/314 

2 

4 

88 

1/663 

101 

1/839 

275 

1/350 

76 

1/142 

76 

1/243 

234 

1/267 

331 

1/221 

1  Taken  in  part  from  "Park  and  Recreation  Areas  in  the  United  States,"  Bulletin  462 
United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C,  May,  1928,  and  in  part  from 
statistics  collected  by  the  Connecticut  Forest  and  Park  Association. 

2  Estimates  United  States  Census  Bureau. 

8  Mean  between  census  figures  for  1900  and  1910. 
*  Estimate  Bridgeport  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
B  Estimate  Southern  New  England  Telephone  Co. 
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TABLE  XXVI 

Total  Park  Area,  Population  and  Ratio  of  Park  Acreage  to  Popula- 
tion for  Five  Largest  Cities  in  Connecticut  1880-19281 


Year 


Total  Population 

Total 

Ratio 

(Approximate) 

Park  Area 

(Approximate) 

161,000 

270 

1/600 

228,500 

1,335 

1/171 

380,500 

2,5392 

1/185 

513,000 

3,570 

1/143 

697,000 

4,290 

1/162 

1880 
1890 
1905 
1916 
1928 


1  Summarized  for  Table  XXII. 

2  In  absence  of  data  from  New  Britain  for  1905  no  increase  is  allowed  for  over  1890 
figures  for  that  city. 


TABLE  XXVII 
Town  and  Borough  Parks 


Town  Type  Acreage1 

Branf  ord Beach  type  7 

Darien    Beach  type  2 

Fairfield    Beach  type  8 

Greenwich City  type  1292 

Killingly  (Danielson 

Borough)    Woodland  type  5 

Manchester  City  type  85 

Milf  ord   City  and  Beach  type    101 

New  Canaan Woodland  type  25 

Stratford Beach  type  46 

Wallingford  City  type  21 

Washington4 Woodland  250 

Westbrook    Beach  type  26 

West  Haven City  and  Beach  type     85 

Westport  Beach  type  91 

Woodbridge4 Woodland  type  853 

Woodbury    Woodland  type  6 

Woodstock4 Woodland  type  72 

Total    1,044 


Popu- 
lation 1920 


Ratio  Area 
to  Population 


6,627 

1/947 

4,184 

1/2091 

11,475 

1/1434 

22,123 

1/171 

8,178 

1/1636 

18,400 

1/216 

10,200 

1/100 

3,895 

1/156 

12,347 

1/268 

12,010 

1/572 

1,619 

1/6 

849 

1/32 

15,0003 

1/177 

5,114 

1/56 

1,170 

1/13 

1,698 

1/283 

1,767 

1/24 

1  Unless  otherwise  noted  areas  are  by  planimetre  measurement. 

2  Report  of  Selectmen. 
8  Estimated. 

4  Left  under  care  of  trustees  for  use  of  town  (see  semi-public  parks,  p.  81). 
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TABLE  XXVIII 
Town  Forests 


Town  Acreage 

Colchester    1781 

Ellington    261 

Farmington    1702 

Newtown 71 

Total    381 

1  Planimeter  measurement. 
8  Estimated. 


TABLE  XXIX 

Lands  Owned  by  Cities  and  Towns  for  Water  Supply  and 
Reservoir  Sites 


Land  Area      Water  Area     Total  Area 
Name  Acres1  Acres1  Acres1 

Bethel    

Bristol 2,465 

Danbury    290 

East  Hartford 802 

Groton    731 

Hartford2    7,932 


Located  in 


Meriden     205 

Middletown    1,309 

New  Britain    4,600 


New  London 


1,379 


45 
109 


424 

13 
19 


320 

231 
161 

461 


45 
2,574 


714 

815 

750 


2,308         10,240 


525 

1,540 
4,761 

1,840 


Danbury 

Bristol 

Plymouth 

Harwinton 

Burlington 

Danbury 

New  Fairfield 

Glastonbury 

Groton 

Ledyard 

Hartland 

Barkhamsted 

New  Hartford 

Burlington 

Simsbury 

West  Hartford 

Granville,  Mass. 

Farmington 

New  Britain 

Meriden 

Berlin 

Cheshire 

Wallingford 

Middletown 

Middlefield 

New  Britain 

Southington 

Plainville 

Walcott 

Bristol 

Burlington 

Waterford 

Montville 

Salem 
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TABLE  XXIX 

Lands   Owned  by  Cities  and  Towns  for  Water   Supply  and 
Reservoir  Sites — Concluded 


Land  Area 
Name  Acres1 

Norwalk3    

Norwich    

Putnam4    

Southington   

Wallingford  

Waterbury    

Watertown     

Willimantic    

Winsted    

29,529 


Water  Area 
Acres1 


Total  Area 
Acres1 


Located  in 


756 

176 

932 

Wilton 
New  Canaan 
Lewisboro,  N.  Y 

1,168 

404 

1,572 

Norwich 

Montville 

Colchester 

167 

212 

379 

Woodstock 
Dudley,  Mass. 

1,897 

19 

1,916 

Southington 
Walcott 

591 

122 

713 

Wallingford 
North  Branford 
Durham 
Guilford 

4,717 

320 

5,037 

Waterbury 

Prospect 

Thomaston 

Watertown 

Litchfield 

Morris 

Warren 

398 

32 

430 

Watertown 
Woodbury 
Bethlehem 

109 

109 

Windham 
Mansfield 

122 

77 

199 

Winchester 

5,562         35,091 


1  Planimeter  measurements  from  map  compiled  in  1927. 
8  Includes  321  acres  owned  in  Massachusetts. 

8  Includes  both  first  and  second  districts  and  231  acres  of  land  and  37  acres  of  water 
surface  in  New  York  State. 

4  Includes  seven  acres  owned  in  Massachusetts. 
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TABLE  XXXII 
Total  Area  of  County  and  Locally-Owned  Public  Lands 

Parks  (City,  town  and  borough)   7,670 

Forests  (Town)   381 

Watershed  Reservations  (City,  town  and  borough)   35,091* 

Airports  ( City,  town  and  borough)  915 

Institutions  ( Counties  only)    2952 


44,352s 


1  Including  water  surface. 

2  Incomplete  returns,  probably  slightly  more  than  350  acres  in  all. 
8  City,  town  and  borough  areas  total  44,057  acres. 


TABLE  XXXIII 
Summary  of  Local  Public  Lands  by  Towns 


-Kind  of  Area- 


Name  Parks  Watershed       Forests        Airports             Total 

Branford    7  7 

Bridgeport   525  525 

Bethel    45  45 

Bristol 142  2,574                                               2,716 

Colchester    178  178 

Danbury   714  125                 839 

Darien 2  2 

East  Hartford 815  815 

Ellington    26  26 

Fairfield    8  8 

Farmington    170  170 

Greenwich    129  129 

Groton    750  750 

Hartford    1,353  10,240                             378            11,971 

Killingly 5  5 

Meriden    1,291  525                               67              1,883 

Manchester    85  85 

Middletown   39  1,540                                              1,579 

Milford  101  101 

New  Britain  331  4,761                                                5,092 

New  Canaan  25  25 

New  London  58  1,840                                             1,898 

New  Haven 1,808  240             2,048 

Newtown    7  7 

Norwalk  70  932                                                1,002 

Norwich  380  1,572                                             1,952 

Putnam 379  379 

Rockville    59  59 

Southington  1,916  1,916 

Stamford    200  200 

Stratford    46  46 

Shelton   20  20 

Torrington  70  70 

Wallingford 21  713                            105                839 
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TABLE  XXXIII 
Summary  of  Local  Public  Lands  by  Towns — Concluded 


Name 

Washington  . . 
Waterbury  . .  . 
Watertown  . . . 
Westbrook  . . . 
West  Haven  . 
Westport 
Willimantic  .  . 
Woodbridge  . . 
Woodbury  . . . 
Woodstock  . . . 
Winsted    

Total    ... 


Parks 


250 

275 

26 
85 
91 

5 
85 

6 
72 


Kind  of  Area \ 

Watershed       Forests        Airports 


7,670 


5,037 
430 


109 


199 
35,091 


Total 


381 


915 


250 
5,312 

430 
26 
85 
91 

114 

85 

6 

72 

199 

44,057 


TABLE  XXXIV 
Total  of  All  Public  and  Semi-Public  Lands1 

Per  cent  of        Per  cent  of  Total 
Kind  of  Land  Acreage         Total  Holdings        Area  of  State 

Public  Forests    46,601  24.5                     1.46 

Public  Parks  16,704  8.7            (Less  than  1) 

Water  Supply: 

Public   35,091  18.4                    1.03 

Semi-Public  . 70,158  36.8                    2.19 

Public  Game  and  Fish  Conserva- 
tion Lands /; 4,933  2.6            (Less  than  1) 

Public    Institutions,    Military    and 

Indian  Reservations 8,235  4.3 

Public  Wharfs  and  Airports   ....  925  0.5                 "       "    " 

Miscellaneous   Semi-Public  Lands 

(Approximately)    8,000  4.2                  "       "     " 

Total2    190,647  100.0  5.94 

1  Excludes  roads,  lands  under  water  and  building  sites. 

2  Public  and  semi-public  lands  taken  separately  are  as  follows: 

Public     112,489  59  3.S1 

Semi-public      78,158  41  2.44 

190,647 
State,  county  and  local  areas  taken  separately  are  as  follows: 

State     68,137  35.7  2.12 

County    295  0.2  0.009 

Local     44,057  23.1  1.38 

112,489  59.0* 

*  Per  cent  of  total  public  holdings  for  each  are  approximately: 
State  60  +  ,  County  less  than  1,  Local  39+. 
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TABLE  XXXV 

Acreage  of  Lands  Used  Primarily  or  Secondarily  for  Public  Forests 

State  Forests  46,220 

Town  Forests   381 

Publicly  Owned  Watershed  Lands 29,529" 

Lands  of  State  Institutions  Upon  which  Forestry  is  to 
Some  Degree  Practiced: 

Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 130 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College 1,000  (estimated) 

Other  State  institutions   500 

Total    77,750  (appr ox.) 

1  Although  forestry  is  often  practiced  on  semi-public  lands  it  is  as  a  private  business 
separated  from  the  public  business  of  water  supply  or  education,  hence  such  lands  are 
excluded  from  this  table. 


TABLE  XXXVI 

Public  Land  Area  Used  or  Uttlizable  for  Public  Recreation  of 
Various  Kinds 

, Acres ., 

Parks,  State 8,766 

Parks,    State    lands    properly    classifiable    as 

State  Parks  268 

Parks,  City    6,626 

Parks,  Town  and  Borough 1,044 

Total  16,704 

Forests,  State  46,220 

Forests,  Town    381 

Total   46,601 

State  Game  Lands,  etc 4,933 

State   Institutional   Lands   useful   for   and   to 

which    public    has    access    for    recreational 

purposes    1,200  (estimated) 

Total   69,438 

TABLE  XXXVII 

Lands  in  Whole  or  Part  Used  or  Serving  for  Wild  Life  Preservation1 

Game  Reservations  and  Fish  Hatcheries  4,933 

Public  Forests  46,601 

Water  Supply  Lands  105,249J 

Parks    16,632 

Miscellaneous  Public  and  Semi-Public  Lands  suited  to  wild  life 

protection    (estimated)    5,000 

Total    178,415 

1  Does  include  Fish  and  Game  Preserves  leased  from  private  owners  for  reasons  men- 
tioned on  p.  56.     Inclusion  would  add  about  8,000  acres. 

'  Includes  water  surface  since  these  are  useful  for  fish  and  water  fowl. 
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Limited  numbers  of  these  Bulletins  have  been  assembled  in 
volumes  substantially  bound  in  cloth,  plainly  lettered,  and  sell  for 
the  following  prices,  postpaid : 


Volume 

I, 

containing  Bulletins  1-5 

$1.75 

*Volume 

II, 
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2.75 
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III, 

containing  Bulletins  13-15 
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5.00 

*  Out  of  print. 

It  is  intended  to  follow  a  liberal  policy  in  gratuitously  distrib- 
uting these  publications  to  public  libraries,  colleges,  and  scientific 
institutions,  and  to  scientific  men,  teachers,  and  others  who  require 
particular  bulletins  for  their  work,  especially  to  those  who  are 
citizens  of  Connecticut. 

Applications  or  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to 

George  S.  Godaud, 
State  Librarian, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

In  addition  to  the  State  Survey  bulletins  enumerated  above, 
considerable  work  has  been  done  by  the  State  Survey  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  The  reports  of 
such  investigations  have  been  published  by  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey. 
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PUBLIC  AND  SEMI-PUBLIC  LANDS  OF  CONNECTICUT 

In  Connecticut,  as  in  other  states,  lands  have  been  set  aside  at  different  times  for  various 
public  uses,  such  as  State  Parks,  State  Forests  and  wild  life  conservation.  Certain  areas  have  also 
been  purchased  by  the  State  for  military  reservations,  Indian  reservations,  fish  hatcheries  and 
highways.  There  are  also  lands  owned  by  the  United  States  Government,  by  counties,  cities  and 
towns.  Then  there  are  lands  owned  by  many  State  institutions  to  be  used  only  for  the  purposes 
for  which  those  institutions  were  established;  large  areas  are  now  owned  by  municipal  and  private 
water  supply  organizations  to  protect  the  water  consumed  by  the  people  of  the  State;  such  lands 
on  account  of  .their  uses  are  classed  as  semi-public. 

Bulletin  No.  49,  The  Public  and  Semi-Public  Lands  of  Connecticut,  by  Philip  Laurance 
Buttrick,  has  just  been  published  by  the  State  Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey.  This 
publication  discusses  the  uses,  history  and  methods  of  acquiring  these  lands,  legal  interpretation 
concerning  the  public  use  of  beach  lands  between  high  and  low  water  levels,  and  oyster  beds.  Maps 
show  the  location  and  extent  of  the  larger  areas  and  one  map  shows  them  in  comparison  with  simi- 
lar areas  in  the  other  New  England  States  and  New  York.  This  bulletin  also  discusses  highway 
parks  and  parkways,  and  the  probable  increase  in  population  and  public  land  needs  of  Connec- 
ticut during  the  remainder  of  the  present  century.  Pages  113  to  151  contain  33  tables  showing 
location  and  acreage  of  public  and  semi-public  lands,  arranged  according  to  the  uses  to  which  these 
lands  are  devoted. 

This  bulletin  should  prove  useful  to  many  State  Commissions  and  institutions,  public 
service  corporations  and  the  general  public. 

Bulletin  No.  49  is  a  pamphlet  of  151  pages,  6  figures  and  13  maps,  the  largest  map  being 
folded  and  inserted  in  an  envelope  fastened  inside  the  back  cover. 

This  bulletin  will  be  distributed  by  the  State  Librarian,  Mr.  George  S.  Godard,  Hartford, 
Conn.  It  is  intended  to  follow  a  liberal  policy  in  gratuitously  distributing  Survey  publications 
to  public  libraries,  colleges,  scientific  institutions,  and  to  scientific  men,  teachers,  and  others  who 
require  particular  bulletins  for  their  work,  especially  to  those  who  are  citizens  of  Connecticut. 
Postage  10  cents.     Price  to  others  $1.00  postpaid. 

Applications  and  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to 


GEORGE  S.  GODARD, 

State  Librarian. 


Hartford,  Connecticut, 
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